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"Pride 


JI (вона 5 Great Projects 
. „ Showpiécé" ‘CD Cabinet 
* Wooden-Hinged Fly Box 
4 10-Drawer Dresser 
Gentleman's Box 
e Turned Duck Call ~ 








SUPER SUMMER «COMBO SALE "== ене 


BUY 1 BLADE OR DADO AT 10% OFF SALE PRICE, 2ND BLADE 20% OFF 
(EQUAL OR LESSER VALUE) 15% OFF DADO AS SECOND CHOICE. Expires 8/31/95 BLADE OR DADO SET 






























































































































































ou Dear Mr. Forrest: GOOD ON ALL FORREST OR OTHER MAKES OF 
1 A net cost to y! What a pleasure it is to find a product that is even better than | CARBIDE BLADES OR DADO SETS. Total Savings 
$45. goin ted. | am a long time owner of a Woodworker | (10"- $82 or more! Nine $5 sharpening coupons supplied 
(after using pons at 1 which 1 uso with your 4 stabilizer. It паз consistently | with blade or dado, ose tno ne 15 
roduced cross cuts on my radial arm saw which look pol- ~ кай Bag. Dna T 
sharpening ci four BEST ро ертті" UA Mast mention Woodworkers Journal mag to recieve coupons & extra bonus 
i) on pur se SALE other blade I have tried, but it is not good for ripping. When I | [WOODWORKER II List SALE] 
righ! jay on recently purchased a new Delta 10° Contactor's Saw, | tried | [14* х 40T x 1° S218 $149 
ELLER 1! Ш ith every it with Ades ‘of premium blades, including a specialized 139 
itwith a. 3 = = TE 
3 $119. Receive W listed, [rip blade, as my principal use was ripping 1° oak planks. 15 = sor x t Us iE 
al REST Blade or Dado ponsi! Although everything checked ош, and the blade was sharp, I | OT = s 
ing. сощ жаз not satisfied. Fx 40T x 1/8° or 3/327 156 119 
65 sharpen 107 x 40T x 1/8" or 
wines Fortunately, | ran into one of your magazine ads and, despite 307 1/8" or 3/32" T36 99 
the price, Í purchased a new Wood foodworker II (10°x1/B"-40) 9" x 40T EA 109 
Outperformed 36 other «assises. The trst wing аа when opened tho aT 136 99 
package was to nick my finger on one of the teet! Fea J 
premium blades, both (fever seen a saw blade so sharp! | immedialely had to test Г E S2 E 58 
jk fe ir lli 
foreign and domestic! |as esee irem xr E —i 
Wocd Magazine test, Sept., '93, pg. 45. 7-178" х 307 3/32" те 69 
е7 " po: е de px 2 Шам van font. YT] ot e pep ий. "NEW 6° x 40T 3/32" 136. 89 
Mtem 'ought that | had mis-set the fence and missed the j. 7 07 
E It was so quiet that I neither heard the cut over the machine | LEW Far Sears & Makita Table Saws ‘For Saw Boss 
noise, nor felt the resistance as | fed r3 iece into the blade | Гоо ст x] 
at normal speed. The cul edge was | and could have ‚ 
been adge-glued without jointing, 1 then tried a cross cul on | | WELL - 1 WILL BE D- : READ YOUR 
the same piece. It was every bit as smooth as the rip and STATEMENTS ABOUT YOUR BLADES AND 
every bit as quiet and effortless. | have since learned to ORDERED ONE EACH, WOODWORKER 1 & 
hear the whisper of the culling and to feel the almost sensual | | I. YOUR BLADES ARE AS ADVERTISED 
tuch of the lado sicing trough the wood, d. In over 40 | | WHICH IS A PLEASANT CHANGE IN 
worked with so fi TODAY" ў MANY СО" 
The One Blade blade. | have heard all my life that no combination blade jen оное Ра сЗа 
That L WM secat пр апа ees си ades tulo | | DAYS- WILL PLACE THE FOLLOWING 
at Leaves P ds ORDER, DO NOTWANT TO BE WITHOUT 
Y EVEN THOUGH LAI 
A Smooth- Де зоот oan aa wnat анонс tool ту new WW il was. | | YEARS OLD. [ORDERED 4 MORE BLADES 
As-Sanded ics TIT à иш. [ heva been using it for about six years, so & 1 STIFFENER), 
maybe it has worn a bit. 
CARL KLAENHAMMER 
Surface!!! Sincerely, Hank Meltzer Richardson, Texas CASPER, WYOMING. 
UPGRADE YOUR WOODWORKER | - For TABLE and RADIAL SAW | DURALINE НІ-АТ For TABLE & RADIAL SAW. 
this vim and ALL PURPOSE ti raich тее POL: 
CHOP AND SLIDING ISHED cuts on атам RIP or CROSSCUT owe Н Tvary. peed on chop ан ЮЧ] STOP SELINTEBING oet 
+ AOT and 332 THIN hort 30°ATB and face hook on 10" da. SPLINTERY OAKS, HARDWOOD VENEERS and thin 2 
and under, 127 and 14" are 20° ATB 18'К SIDE LAMINATES ON PARTICLE BOARD. 
MITER SAWS WITH OUR | ос FOR FASTER FEED BATES AND MORE 
CHOPMASTER co Saves 12 wood loss on each cut radal cr table Feeds easy when 
used for moderato гр and crossoutontable saw. Reduces "JUMP. | DURALINE HAT 
pede M I0 dg 
+ Tea sega AL beton and c prt on py veneers n push cut Peel dires 
NS oa RECOMMENDED AGAINST outside ot M ie 
for best cut temating top bevel (ATB) 
New specs * 5° Neg. Pts. & a flat, Made and serviced in USA or уол bene 
, 
" 
runout less than .002" for perfect, j еа a олз on RADIAL SAW, ес. rs Forest Presden ала берле: 
tight, smooth, splinter-free miter joints. Y xor x S8” 337 K micoscoping cating edge. 
NEW AVAILABLE SIZES Saul ise: Al 5/8" holes. Boring up to 1-1/4" $7.50 extra. 
"x S8 327K H Shipping: 






Ust SALE 
Deta Sdohick 6172" єтї OT х Se XOT x58 327K 
Bier 607х587 0 € New 7-1" x 60T x58 302K 
Hachi 8172" DeWalt BT & усы 812" х БОТ x 587 
Dota y 0 






NEW DADO KONG DELUXE DADO SET os ALL 
WII cr CROSSGRAN ш wont. OAK BIRCH, VENEER PLYS. and MELAMINE 
NOSPNTERNG Ga t ла 41 Neg Fac ers and 247 oase saws 







15 x 1007 x 


Pobi Mahia 
79% = 

fe eoo tse 
For good general purpose cuts use Woodworker 1 30Т & х Fre ENESE B TE worst OF E CAE NO 
40T or Woodworker I pred НЕ py gall STRONGER NOT WEAKER! Far SON i XON лум i 


= NENE D St Bore -Lst RARSALE 309-170 SE 8 1 Gov Ln FACT: Duraline Hi-AT with dampener/stilfenor. 
Use small stifener where possible FD Se Bores Lat S2 SALE S88 NEW 12 D. B а is the quietest blade on the market! 


Also help all your other blades to cut better. € ALS You've probably read the recent articles on the new "quiet" 
Use cur V8" DAMPENER STIFFENERS, against cre ue blades. But the fact of the matter is а Forrest 80 tooth Duraline 


cm Позняе cus sees pm 3 ATE ad onc FOR пы oun 
Н s [Parallel and fiat to 001 + Ere 1 So order your saw blade and stiffener today and find out 
Sank REDUCE NOISE 50%-75% why Serious Woodworkers prelor Forrest Blades. 


BUSINESS ОРЕН 
ACCOUNTSAVAILABLE E GB) E Шын 


CA, FL. NJ, МҮ, PA Residents Please Add Sales Tax 






























voten ets 
1405 ON THESE AN 
Зи? AUS pt 


Checks, 
GUARANTEED OR FULL CASH REFUND. PHONE TOLL FREE! (B00 729-7111 
Fine American saw making & sharpening since 1946. Di óc NJ 


BATSEAGTION vehe PANDER GTORING COMPANY INC. 
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EST 
1] Turned Duck Call =. 
A basic lathe project that'll have you quacking " 
back at them in only an hour or two & 
D : 
24 CD Storage Cabinet | і 
This design stands tall both in capacity Ше 2 | 





and elegance 





3 Ten Drawer Dresser d 3 
Rob Cook builds this one from the ground up # 3 Т 





3 Wooden-Hinged Fly Box 


Fisherman or not, you'll find this box intriguing 


ver Story: Bob Colpetzer's Evolving Shop 
A master craftsman offers a tour of his “perpetual project” 


50 Gentleman's Box , 
Lock miter joints make this handsome accessory an easy weekend project 


TECHNIQUES { 


1] Finishing Basics: Part 1—Surface Preparation 
Sven Hanson shares his prefinishing secrets 






20 Special Technique: The Lock Miter Joint 
This router-cut joint adds visual appeal as well as strength 









0р Tool Review: Cream O' the Crop Jigsaws 
We test 15 orbital models 








DEPARTMEN 





| 4 Shoptalk f Product News 
5 Readers’ Information Exchange 10 Shop Tips 


Cover photograph: 
i Reader Letters Poiratz Photography 
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SHOP 


TALK 


Meet Two Behind-the-Scenes Workers 


It takes a team of players to put 
Woodworker s Journal together, and you've 
already met some of them through this. 
page. Although some staffers may be less 
visible than others, their contributions are 
no less critical to this magazine. From time 
to time, I'll introduce them to you. 

= You see the work of Dana Quiram 
(photo at right) in every project drawing. 
He has been responsible for the evolution 
of our woodworking drawings over the 
last year. I say “evolution” because during 
that tim nged from hand- 
drawn ink illustrations to fully computer- 
generated drawings—about as dramatic a change as could be made. 

Although Dana took his draftsman's training on an IBM PC using AutoCad, 
we didn't let him settle in that easily. Instead, we plunked him down in front of a 
Macintosh system and gave him an entirely different CAD program to learn. 

Dana responded like a trooper. He mastered the program, set up new stan- 
dards for all of our drawings, and worked out the many details that go into 
making up accurate, readable mechanical drawings. Since then, he's added other 
software expertise to his repertoire that will make our drawings even better 

and more useful in the future. 

Meet Richard Coers (photo at left ), our 
designer/craftsman. Dick just joined our 
staff, and already he's making his presence 
felt. An active woodworker for more than 
20 years, Dick has operated his own custom 
woodworking shop in Peoria since 1987. 

A hefty album of completed projects attests 
to his woodworking knowledge and skills. 

Dick helped found the Peoria Ar 
Woodworker's Club and currently serves as 
its president. He's conducted numerous short 





we've cl 

























seminars, taught woodworking classes, and 


promotes woodworking wherever h 





je: 


er/craftsman, Dick will assist us in many w 
particularly with designing and building projects and evaluating tools and tech- 
niques. He'll also be contributing to Pro Tips, Technique Alternatives, and Builder 
Comments (see page 29) in future issues. 





As Woodworl Journal desi; 





Dana and Dick on our team! 


PLAUT 


Im happy to have 
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READERS 





INFORMATION 





EXCHANGE 


pparently, Stanley no longer sells 

the 2" "mini-surform" wood 
rasp with the plastic handle. I have 
searched many hardware stores in 
my travels hoping to find this item, 
but have had no success. I have a 
good supply of new blades, but I lost 
the handle. Can anyone help me 
find a replacement? 






Russell C. Behm 
434 10th St. 
Elyria, OH 44035-7033 


| ps the operating instructions, a 
parts list, and shaper cutters with 
%~«"-diameter hole for a Delta Grayline 
wood shaper. 





W. R. Arnold. 
359 Heath Dr. 
Augusta, GA 30909 


[шу purchased several beautiful 
ceramic tiles. They are 6x6" and 
have Dutch paintings on them. They 
also have a sticker that says “Made in 
Holland.” I would like to know where I 
can purchase more tiles like these or 
get a catalog. 


Robert Schreppel 
254 Co. Hwy. 131 A 
Johnstown, NY 12095 


1 Л Те have a large number of 

'4"- and 74 "-thick slats that are 
6" wide and 32" long. Does anyone 
knows of a company that would have 
patterns available of things to make 
with the slats, or a catalog showing 
some of the patterns available? 






Robert & Donna Mueller 
202 Jennett Street 
Owosso, MI 44 





[ ш like а copy of an instruction 
manual and parts lists for a 
Craftsman metal lathe, model no. 
109.20630, I will pay for the copy. 
Thank you. 

George Mantel 


13 S. Grove Street 
istis, FL 32726-6327 






E to find glass bottles with screw 
caps for a perfume project. The bot- 
tles need to be approximately %" in 
diameter, 2" long, and hold 5-6 cc. of 
fluid. I need 200 bottles. 

Gerald W. Zablocky 


RR 3, Box 188H 
Jersey Shore, PA 17740-9333 





have been given a Craftsman 
motorized scrollsaw, model no. 572- 
247202; off to the side are the figures 
2С1. Sears tells me the manual is out 
of print, but I sure need one! 
W. Bruce Wright 


5509 Eagle Lake Drive S. 
Charlotte, NC 28217 


[E acquired a Rockwell table- 
saw model no. 34-580 and I am in 
need of the operator's manual. I will be 
happy to pay for postage and copying. 

Also, I have a manual for a Black 
& Decker 8" compact radial arm saw 
no. 7700 and would be happy to 
supply copies. 

Jim Mihelic 


385 Pebble Creek Drive 
Lake Zurich, IL 60047 


'm in need of owner's manuals for 
the Foley Belsaw dust collector 
COSSSEE 9 and a Sears Home-N- 
Shop vac no. 758.17831. Thanks. 
Michael R. Shafer 


130 Fayette Street 
Palmyra, NY 14522 
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omputer 


$39 


30-day money back guarantee ! 


Tree Talk, Inc. 
РО, Вах 428, 431 Pine 81. 
Burlington, VT 05402 USA 
PHONE 802-863-6789 
FAX 802-863-4344 


FREE 


Woodworker’s Catalog 


[Catalog includes...... 

+ Scroll Saws 

|: Universal Planers 

. Drum Sanders 

|- Wood Working 
Accessories 

- Scroll Saw Blades 

- Pattern Books & 
much more 





rbindustri 
1801 Vine St. На! 
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's a picture of the Jenny 

А ALind cradle I made for my new 
grandson, using the plans from your 
Sept./Oct. '94 issue. 

l enjoy turning and hope you'll have 
more turning projects in the future. 
Chuck Murrey 
Torrance, Calif. 





[ns been woodworking 
2 Гог about 13 years and have 
specialized in intarsia for the past 








BOX 472749 
GARLAND, TX 
75047-2749 


The Scroll Saw Specialists, INC. 


1 (800) 462-3353 


SEYCO Features Intarsia Patterns by: Judy С 


BOOK "Intarsia Patterns & Techniques" ... $19.95* 

(147 pages of professional instructions with practice patterns) 

VIDEO "Intarsia Woodworking Basics" $29.95* 
(VHS format - 90 minutes of detailed Instruction) 


* Intarsia Patterns * 
$6.95 ea. OR All 6 
Patterns for $35.00* 
*Plus $5.00 Basic 
Shipping Charges 
(Ho additional shipping for 
multiple Нота!) 

FREE CATALOG WITH 
OVER 80 MORE PATTERNS 


WITH YOUR ORDER. PUP W/DECOY 


12X20 51 pes. 


BALD EAGLE 


16° Diameter 35 pes 


COWBOY 
19X16 71 pes. 


CARDINALS 


21X13 92pcs. 17X18 41 pcs. 20X14 69 pcs, 
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five years. I now teach a cl 
regularly at The Woodwor 
Store here in Milwaukee and 
give demonstrations in our 
public schools. I'm enclos- 
ing photos of my work to 
share with other 
The Southwest int 5 
my interpretation of Hopi 
kachina dolls. I enjoy 
working with this motif, 
and it’s growing in popu- 
larity in this area. 

Richard Radtke, 











бұ "жа 
[—1 

3 Vou published 
& L my request 
asking for an owner's 
manual for a Sears 
Router-Crafter in the 
March/April '95 issue 
B of Woodworker's Journal. 

Now, I just have to tell 
you about the great subscribers 
you have. 

I had tried four 
different times to get a 

manual for the tool at 
my local Sears service 
center, but they claimed 
they could not get one 
for me. After you 
published my request, I 
received 23 offers, 35 manuals in 
the mail, and 12 telephone calls 









































Milwaukee, Wis. 





SEYCO - Now Has Available 
The Easy-To-Use Finger Release "Quick-Clamps" 


for ALL BRANDS of Scroll Saws! 


Call 1 (800) 462-3353 for details, 


NOW try тһе - EXCALIBUR) 


19" Scroll Saw or 30" Scroll Saw 
and Exhentence Scroll Sawing Without Frustration! 


loner 
+ Built-in Dust Blower 
+12°х17* Tilting Table 
* Sturdy Steel Stand 


‘SUPER SPECIALS 


ex 9995.00 


Regularly $1295.00 


ex.20$1195,00 


Regularly 5149500 


Unique "TOP ARM LIFT" for| 
EASIER BLADE CHANGES! 
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offering manuals. 
These came from 
24 states and 
Ontario, Canada. 
In my wildest 
dreams, I would 
not have believed the response. 
My sincere thanks to all my 
fellow woodworkers. 
John L. Haase, 
Whiting, МЈ, 


Our thanks to you John for telling us 
about your experience, and to all you 
Woodworker's Journal readers who 
did respond to John's request. I agree 
with John—such response is heart- 
warming indeed. 

—Editor 





thought you 

Amight like to 

see my version of 

the cutting board 
project published in 
the Sept./Oct. '94 
issue of Woodworker's 
Journal. | made the case 
and knife tray of black walnut and 
alternated black walnut with maple 
in the cutting board. 





Philip Burton, 


Simsbury, Conn. 





[^nclosed 

Finger ie ch 
daughter from plan 
June '92 Woodworker’ 
drawer fronts and toj 
of spalted white bir 


ire photos of a 
st I made for my 
in the May/ 








are made 
the rest is 








| unspalted. I didn't 





know if I could fit 
the drawers in the 
openings perfectly, 
so I chose to lap 
the openings. 

I have a good 
supply of 4/4 
rough spalted 
birch, and would 
like to trade for 
usable chestnut. 


Roy A. Box. 
Juneau, Alaska 










f 
We welcome opinions and comments 
(both pro and con) from our readers. 
Address correspondence to: Letters Dept., 
Woodworker's Journal, News F 
РО. Box 1790, Peoria, IL 6165 
include your full name, address, and 





| telephone number. 


Here's the one thing Belgians don’t waffle on. 


DOMINUS 
DSTO VIGO 
AVANA 


The Robland X31 is as welcomed in European workshops as a home run in the World Series, We put together a 12" jointer, 


2" planer, 10" table saw, 5 


(800) 234-1976 * ( 


Woodworker's Journal 


true, and it stays neatly 
One Man Shop. / 


sliding table, and a shaper with a mortiser, No cheating. No compromises. Some 1100 Ibs. of cast iron 
Stability, with three separate 3HP motors, It stays put. It stay 
That's why Belgians call the Robland X31 The Intelligen 


ina little comer of your shop. 
bout the only thing you can't make on it is breakfast. 


guna Beach, CA 92651 
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PRODUCT 


N EWS Delta Unveils New 
Oscillating Spindle 


Sander Attachment 
The Delta oscillating sanding 
g attachment pro- 

totype we saw at 
the International 
Woodworkers 
Fair in Atlanta 
last summer and 
reported on in 
ш March/April 

'95 issue (p. 71) 
















back the plunger on the 
opposite end, and release it, 
driving home the spring- 
loaded pin. Available tools 
include punches, brad and 
nail starters and sets, metal 


No Hammer Need Apply and wood chi: and let 
With a set of Noxon spring tools in stamps in a variety of sizes. 











Noxon Spring Tools 






your shop, your hammer may start For more information, ‘pill be available 
collecting dust. These tools, energized | contact Noxon Inc., soon=possibly 
by a snap of their integral spring N. 2921 University, а 









by the time you 
read this. 





rather than by the blow of a hammer, | Spokane, WA 99206, 
work quickly, safely, and efficiently. telephone 800/356-6966. 
You simply position the tool's tip, pull 





Delta Oscillating Spindle Sander 
Attachment 











= Econ-Abrasives | 


WE MAKE ABRASIVE BELTS ANY SIZE, ANY GRIT! 
Standard Abrasive Sheets ABRASIVE BELTS 











CABINET PAPER. Please Specify Grits 

50/0к —100/pk 1X30 $.81ea|3X24 $.93 ва 

600 $18.70 $3000C|ixa2 Ві ea.l SX27 96 еа. 
80D 15.60 27.80C|i1xa4 .В1еа.|4Х21 3/4 1.06 ea. 

100 thru 150C 14.60 26.60С |2 1/2X16 .85ea.|4X24 1.10 ea. 
FINISHING PAPER 3X18 .86ea.|4X36 1.35 ea. 


3x21 90ea.|6X48 3.50 ea 
3X23 3/4 93 еа |6x89X80 6.24 ea 
OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 
hoo thru 400A $1225 $21.250 |, HEAVY DUTY SPRING CLAMPS 
[Clamps come w/PVC tips and grips. 
"C' = 100 SHEETS 


ae OO SHEETS Size Price 
Th и es Velcro® Vacuum Discs 4 $1.75 oa 
e l8 Hole pattern for Bosch sanders e 2.25 


glue on Planet Earth is || |e s: s @ E oit 


5 60 $ .48ea 


now at your local OT 
hardware store. D ed 


‘Available in 5 hole pattern * 


eed Discs | JUMBO BELT CLEANING STICK 


80A $11.15 $18.90C 
100 thru 280A 10.00  16.20C 


NO LOAD PAPER(white) 












JUMBO ROUTER PAD(24" x 367 
It will not allow small blocks of wood 
to slip out under router or sanding 
applications. ROUTER PAD 
ONLY $8.95са 

















If not, tell the big ape who 


АА *Router & Wood Bits*Wood Glue ONLY $8.80 
*MasterCard, VISA, C. r Check Econ-Abrasives 
GORILLA BRAND PREMIUM GLUE™ ا‎ ta 
RIEL A CRANE PREMIUM SE *CALL FOR FREE CATALOG —= Кобеева 











Frisco, TX 75034 
BONDS WOOD, STONE, METAL, CERAMICS & PLASTICS -TX& NV add appropriate sales tax as = КОЛУ 


1- 800-УУООР- GLU (1-800-966-3458) + Continental U. S. shipping add $5.50 mm 
THE GORILLA GROUP 122 Powers Ave. Santa Barbara CA 93103 TOLL-FREE ORDERING LINE (800)367-41 
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As shown opposite, the unit attaches 
directly to most Delta drill presses 
and certain other models. A small 
gear box, which gets its power from 
the drill press, produces up to 40 
oscillating strokes per minute (7" 
stroke length) with a 2"-diameter 
chuck running at 2,000 rpm. The kit 
comes with an 8^" square table with 
dust outlet, 1" and 2" table inserts, 
and the necessary belts, guar 
mounting brackets, and hardware. 
Accessories include a 10-piece sand- 
ing drum set with ¥2"-, 74'-, 1"-, and 
1//- diameter drums, and two sets 
of aluminum oxide sanding sleeves 
(80- and 120-grit) for each drum. 
For information, contact Delta 
International at 800/438-2486. 




















POWER PRESS Pipe Clamp 


Pipe Clamp 
Setting New Standard 

Pipe clamp design received a shot 
in the arm with the recent introduc- 
tion of the POWER PRESS pipe 
clamp developed by American Tool 
Companies. The new clamp mounts 
on standard 7"-diameter black pipe, 
but unlike other pipe clamps, it 
doesn't require threaded pipe. The 





fully adjustable jaws can be posi- 
tioned securely anywhere on the 
pipe. Made of high-strength resin and 
carbon steel and equipped with soft 
pads, the new clamp incorporates a 
quick-action trigger that allows you to 
slide the jaws into position at either 
end and tighten. It also features an 
eight. pitch screw instead of the usual 
ix-pitch, allowing for finer pressure 
adjustment. The clamp stands freely, 
eliminating the need for a clamp 
stand in most applications. With the 
pads turned outward, the unit also 
converts to a spreader. For more 
information, contact American Tool 
Companies, 8400 LakeView Parkway, 
Suite 400, Kenosha, WI 53142, tele- 
phone 414/947-2440. RY) 




















Ue Having A Lumberyard 
Right In 
Your 





Put this versatile power-feed tool to 
work in your own shop. See how fast 
it pays for itself! Qui converts 
low-cost rough lumber into valuable 
finished stock, quarter- round, casing, 








base mold, tongue & groove..all 
popular patterns ... even custom 
designs! 


NEW! Variable Feed Rate - Now, just a 

twist of the dial adjusts your planer 

from 70 to over 1000 cuts-per-inch! 

Produces a gla smooth finish on 

tricky grain patterns no other planer can 

handle. Easy Terms. Made in U.S.A. 
Phone TOLL-FREE 


1-800-821-6651 ext. PR56 


WOODMASTER TOOLS, INC., DEPT. PR56 
1431 N. TOPPING, KANSAS CITY, MO 64120 
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You can afford a NordicTrack. 


Why settle for 















It's the affordable way to meet your fitness goals. 
In just 20 minutes, three times a week, a NordicTrack" exer- 
/ ciser works all the major muscle groups, burning more calories 
than exercise bikes, treadmills and stairsteppers. It's gentle on your 
knees, hips and back and it's easy to use. Nearly 5 million people who use 
NordicTrack already know that exercise just doesn't get any better. 


NordicTrack Challenger™ 
NordicTrack Sequo 
NordicTrack Excel” .. 


anything less? 


as “The World's В 


While lesser cross-country 
an awkward shuffling motion, th 
uses a patented flywheel and one-way 
‘mechanism that no other ski machine can match. 













only $339”! 






only $499"! 






Other models priced from $599" 














30-day in-home trial! 


Noraicfrack 








FREE Video and Brochure 


1-800-942-1890 
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Ye"-thick 
hardwood 


Jig Holds 
Annoying Guard “ 
Out Of the Way 


The blade guard on my Delta 
Contractor's tablesaw has a frustrat- 
ing characteristic—it doesn't fold 
back out of the way when I want 
to change blades or check the 
mark for a cut. 

Rather than remove the safety 
device, I solved the annoyance by 
making this simple jig to fit over the 
pivot arm of the see-through blade 
guard between the guard and splitter. 
I made mine out of 4" hardboard, 
but plywood would work equally well. 
It slips easily under the guard and 
holds it up out of the way. When I'm 
ready to saw, it removes easily. 

Carroll Heitzman, Litchfield, Ill. 














Pickup 
Owners! 


Goad looks, convenience and weather-tight 
protection for your truck bed. This key-locked 
Vinyl cover automatically retracts and is 
reinforced with interlocking aluminum ribs. 


ROLL-TOP-COVER " 


Fora free brochure, call or write: 


PACE-EDWARDS CO., Dept. H 
2400 Commercial Blvd. * Centralia, WA 9853] 


1-800-338-3697 
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made of ?4" plywood and bored the 
center to accept a 60"-long, 1'A"- 
diameter dowel. When using, I slip a 
round (weightlifter's) barbell onto 
the disc to help stabi it. 

Make the adjustable holder as 
dimensioned. For the collector, I 
duct-tape a large 
plastic funnel to 
a length of 2" 
ABS plastic pipe, 
=] which I've jigged 

to accept 
the shop 
vacuum's 





Have Dust Collector— 
Will Travel 


Collecting dust around my 
lathe and drill press was dif- 
ficult until I came up with i 
this simple accessory. Y" kerf c 
Because of its adjustabil- wing nut 3,22 j^ 
ity, I can spot it where зу" hole; quU 
it will collect most of : 
the dust or chips pro- 
duced by the 


e RS 
vacuum, < 
= dis ood base 
machines. N а 
I made (ће base from S 
a 12"-diameter disc 


Woodworkers... 
Earn $4,000 Per Month 
From Your Home 


With A Computer! 


„ Funnel 
2x2xo" T^ / 





"Pipe strap 
-dia. ABS pipe 
long 1/4" dowel 


Barbell weight 



















Worden, 
Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 


Hose to 








The Video College of Woodworking, 

introduces The FUNdamentals 

of Modern Woodworking, a 

90-minute videotape, work book and 

plans that cover: 

* Selection and use of materials and 
тоо... cuts frustration f 

* Project design, construction and 


FREE CBSI 486 Computer 


Begin part-time and still retain the se- 
curity of your present position. This is a 
proven turnkey business an individual or 
couple can run. If you purchase our soft- 








fd Bul ill gi finishing . . . reveals trade secrets 
Ware ANG BURTON umes We BNE: © Bringing it all together . . . smooths 
you the computer and printer. If you the ing curve 
already own a computer, you may receive e 
а discount. You do not need to own, or E | 
know how to run, a computer — we will Order now for j 








(plas $495 shipping & handling, US, Dollan) 


and we'll also send a set of 
Project Planning Worksheets. 


1-800-354-9663-Den.w |. 


CEE Son B Gene 
llow 4-6 weeks for delivery, VHS format only. 
- кшз Со 8 


provide free, home office training. Financ- 
ing available. Learn how other woodwork- 
ers are building a lifetime income! 





For free cassettes and color literature, call: 
1-800-343-8014, ext. 153 
(in Indiana: 317-758-4415) Or Write: 


Computer Business Services, Inc. 
CBSI Plaza, Ste. 153, Sheridan, IN 46069 
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Jig Simplifies Cutting 
Arcs On A Router Table 


When making a grandfather 





clock recently, I wanted to make > 
the arches on the door 


frames, hood, and some other WT 





parts as precise as possible. My ` 
solution: Develop a jig to cut them 
with my table-mounted router. 

My jig con: of a И" ply- 
wood base, which mounts on 
the router table, and a pivot 
point. I use a dowel for the 
pivot, but you could also 
use a short nail. 

To use the jig, I first set 
the distance between the pivot point 
and the И" straight bit according to 
the radius I need to cut, and then bolt 
it to the table. 








\ 









D Pivot (И" dowel) 


adhere the workpiece to the 
hardboard, centering the work- 
piece's edge over the pivot hole. 
Finally, I drill start holes (larger than 





Ye"- or "-thick 

__ carrier board the bit) through the carrier just 

Pilot hole ahead of the workpiece where shown 
on the illustration. 

To cut an arc, I place the work- 
piece and carrier over the pivot with 
the router bit positioned in one of the 
two start holes. I then rout the arc by 
slowly rotating the carrier and work- 
piece around the pivot. For best 
results, I'll make several passes to 
cut the part, elevating the router bit 
about 4" each time. 

LK. Bolay, Oak Harbor, Ohio 


ST Countersunk 
| SS, adjusting slot 


or Y." plywood 








Next, I make а И" 

hardboard carrier 

. , somewhat larger than 

\ the workpiece, and 
drill a hole through it 

to fit over the pivot. I then 


Woodworker's Journal pays $25~$100 for reader- 
submitted shop tips that are published. Send your 
ideas (including sketch if necessary) to: Woodworker's 
Journal, News Plaza, PO.Box 1790, Peoria, IL 61656, 
Attn: Shop Tips Editor. We redraw all sketches, so. 
they need only be clear and complete. If you would 
like the material returned, please include a self 
addressed stamped envelope. 











SUMMER PASTIMES 


How to Build Outdoor Structures 
‘This Sear 
book has fi б i 
countless. 


The Bird La 

Feeder Book s1495 tion 

Єншѕумдѕ loras! 

Bear Clothes Chair $12.95 
The cheerful little 
chair that has hooks 
for hanging, and a 

ift-up seat for 

extra storage. 








Easy-to-build and 
‘fun-to-decorate, 
Octopus Rocker sts 


For The Yard sus 


Farm & Dutch 
Style Windmills 





4 Picnic Table Plans in One 51295 
"A great deal for the money.” 


M е. б £u 
7 for 


The Woodworkers So 
Plans, Patterns & Projects. 


MC/VISA 1-800-576-9174 
CATALOG $4.00 - FREE with $20 order 


W Foreign orders add 15% IN Res. add 5% 
Add $4.00 S/H US. Funds Only 
1 Creativecraft Plans 
| 11420 Е Bayhill Way Ste 77 
Indianapolis, IN 46236 


An Authorized Dremel Distributor 
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“While Others Sell On Price Alone, 


We Remain Committed To Value.” 
—Garrett Wade 






19th Century English 
Chariot Plane. 





We offer only the very highest quality woodworking tools and 
supplies. All are backed by a 90 Day Satisfaction Guarantee. 
And our shipping and technical support is second-to-none. 
Best of all, our 200 page Catalog is FREE. Call toll-free today. 


Garrett Wade – Dept. 1034 
800-221-2942 
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know many woodworkers who 
fear what ought to be the most 
satisfying part of woodworking. 
They should, because that job so 
often marks the turning point at 
which the wood's natural beauty gets 
buried beneath the wood finisher's 
version of cafeteria food. 
I get the best results when I include 
the finish as part of the overall plan 
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from the beginning of the project. I 
t by considering whether I'm try- 
ing to match some existing woodwork, 
I might use, how 
must be, and w 
will require. 

ed a flight plan, I 
























Once I've esta 

begin the finishing 
during construction. If ther: 
principle to wood finishing, it's "speed 












FINISHING | 
BASICS ЧИ 


Шооа 


Part 1: 
Surface Preparation 


by Sven Hanson 


his article begins 

a three-part series 

dedicated to wood 
finishing. In this first 
installment, author Sven 
Hanson, a professional 
woodworker in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, focuses on 
thorough surface prepar- 
ation, which he feels adds 
up to more than half of 
a good finish, 


Alter belt-sanding to level the joints, 
author orbitally sands the frame of a 
raised-panel door lo remove cross-grain 
scratches. Note the edge moldings, which 
he finished before assembly. 


slowing down.” We've all 
Ives at some point by 
mble an interesting 
the frame-and-panel door 
I'm working on here. (See the photo 
above.) Afterward, we had to endure 
the aggravation of sanding into closed 
corners while trying to avoid grinding 
down adjacent edges. The net result: 
more effort to do a poorer job. 






piece lik: 
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Sanding the Inside 
Rail Molding 

The most accurate way I've found to 
sand molded edges is to shape a piece 
of closed-cell foam (the blue stuff they 
use to insulate house foundations) to 
match the molding profile. You can 
usually salvage more than enough 
odds and ends from the typical con- 
struction- site dumpster, 

To form your foam block, spray- 
glue a piece of A-weight 100-grit 
sandpaper (“A” has the lightest- 
weight backing) to the molded edge 
of the work—or better yet, to a scrap 
piece of the same molding (photo A). 
With a few back-and-forth strokes, 
the foam will assume the molded pro- 
file. Now, peel off the sandpaper, and 
remove any remaining adhesive with 
denatured alcohol. 

I then spray a light coat of adhesive 
on the back of a piece of A-weight 
sandpaper and pr t firmly onto the 
foam block. (For hand-sanding, 3M 
Fre-Cut is my paper of choice.) The 
foam is stiff enough to knock down 
the high spots but limber enough to 
squeeze down into the low spots. This 
makes for flat, smooth sanding (photo 
B). The soft, even surface of the foam 
also makes the paper last longer. 




















Photo A: Adhere sandpaper to molded edge, 
then make a custom-profiled sanding block by 
sanding insulation foam to conform with edge. 


Hard, uneven backers tend to clog 
sandpaper in a hurry. 

If I've done a clean job of routing 
the molding, 150-grit paper will suf- 
fice. If the work has come out rough, 
100- or 120-grit will get the job done 
faster. If you find that the friction from 
all this feverish work is searing your 
fingers, try wearing a golf or other 
lightweight glove. 
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The paper tends to clog with heavy 
pressure, so I press down gently for 
most of the job. Six or eight light 
strokes add the final touch. I learned 
this trick from my friend Harvey, 
who spends infinite hours polishing 
his stone sculptures. Light-pressure 
sanding has the same effect as using 
the next higher grit of paper. It 
leaves a finer finish and requires less 
work at the next step. 

No matter what your technique for 
holding and moving the paper, you've 
got to buy the best and throw it out well 
before all the grit falls off. Every piece 
of sandpaper you trash puts you anoth- 
er step up the тош (For more 














n 
about this abrasive subject, see "The 
Fine Points of Sandpaper” on page 15.) 





Sanding the Stile Molding 

After sanding the rails, I insert 
them most of the way into the stiles, 
stopping about 4" short of all the way 
in. With a sharp awl, I make a depres- 
sion inside the final glue joint area in 
the molding (photo C). This mark 
tells me where to stop and keeps me 
from sanding a gap into the joint. I 
then separate the pieces and finish 
sanding the stile, using a closed-cell 
foam block as before. 











Photo B: Spray-glue A-weight sandpaper to 
custom-profiled foam block for crisp, consistent 
sanding on molded frame edges. 


Consistency confirms quality, as the 
saying goes. But that doesn't mean 
that all parts need to be sanded or fin- 
ished equally. Most long narrow 
moldings cut with the grain look fine 
sanded to 150-grit, so, for the sake of 
uniformity, I'll sand all the edges on a 
given project to 150. By the same 
token, ГЇЇ sand all the panels to . 
even though some may not require it. 








Since nothing in woodworking can 
come out "perfect," you'll keep your 
sanity and do better work if you 
focus on completing each similar 
detail at an equal level of quality. 
Don't try to improve your technique 
as you work through the steps of a 
particular project. Stick with the 
methods you started with, get the job 
done, and take your ideas for 
improvement to the next project. 


Prepping and Sanding 
the Panel 

The routed molding that raises the 
panel usually needs the most work. 
But first, I take a soft #2 pencil and 
lightly scribble lines about every inch 
across the back, the front, and the 
tongue of the panel. I press gently in 
order to leave only graphite—no 
grooves. I don't (intentionally) put 
lines into recessed areas like the 
molding. It's possible they won't get 
entirely sanded out and will return 
like zombies to haunt me after the 
first coat of finish has dried. 

For sanding the molded edge and 
tongue, I like to use 120- or 150-grit 
paper (again, 3M A-weight Fre-Cut) 
wrapped around a custom-contoured 
foam block. I make this block slightly 


Photo C: With rail assembled partially into 
stile, make a dimple in stile with scratch awl to 
indicate where to stop sanding and finishing. 





wider than the panel's sloped shoul- 
der, then sand right on up to the face 
of the panel (photo D). 

The block keeps the fielding flat and 
straight and also helps keep the cor- 
ners sharp. Sand until all router dips 
and burns are gone. Then, dust off 
the excess 150-grit and go to 220-grit 
paper on the end grain. For finer- 
grained woods (cherry or maple), 
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Photo D: Sand 


nel edge with custom-profiled 
foam block for flat, straight fielding and 
sharp corners. 


Photo E: Gently scribble cross-grain lines with 

soft #2 pencil on panel faces and tongues, then 
belt-sand them off, starting with least conspicu- 
‘ous surfaces (the panel back, in this case). 





you'll probably want to go to 220 on 
the long grain as well. 

Don't worry about sanding the 
edge (or tongue) of the panel too 
thin, You want some slop—this will 
give you room to build finish on the 
panel and yet still be able to assem- 
ble it as we'll do later. Or, if you opt 
to finish after assembly (especially if 
you're staining), you'll want a little 
gap for the finish to flow into. The 
finish will often thicken the tongue 
significantly, but if the panel should 
ever shrink enough to fit loosely, it 
will usually look fine anyway. 

I sand the panel back next, because 
no matter how carefully I work, the 
first surfaces sanded get dinged up as 
the process continues. The most 
prominent surfaces should get sanded 
(and finished) last. I use a relatively 
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new 150-grit aluminum oxide belt and 
move the belt sander continuously in 
an oval motion about the size of its plat- 
en (the actual sanding surface) until all 
the pencil marks are gone (photo E). 
For an open-pored wood like oak or 
teak, that’s all the smoothing required 
on the panel back. 

Alternatively, I might sand with a 
random-orbit sander. But in no case 
would I try to do this first round of 
sanding with the basic orbital sander. 
Its pad is too soft and orbit too small 
to smooth out the marks from plan- 
ing (either hand or power) without 
sculpting highs and lows into the 
wood and dubbing off the edges of 
the panel. 

The panel back completed, I flip it 
over onto nonskid carpet backing fab- 
ric (purchased at Pier One Imports). 
Trying to sand away small dents in 
the panel's front face makes for a lot 
more work and a lot less stock thick- 
ness, Instead, I've used a technique 
that may appear odd at first, but it 
gets results. I put a drop of water into 
each dent, then put a wet, dime-sized 
piece of paper towel on top (photo F). 

I wait five minutes, then iron each 
dent with a hot iron. (I use the “cot- 
ton” setting.) The iron driv 
into the wood pores and expands 
compressed fibers back to their origi- 
nal level. Deep dents may require two 
or three tries. 

If there are glops of dried glue 
or errant splotches of stain to deal 
with, I start by scraping them. Using 
a freshly sharpened chisel, I take a 























Photo F: Cover shallow panel dents with dime- 
sized pieces of wet paper towel, then iron. This 


forces steam into wood pores, causing fibers to 
swell back to original level. 


firm grip around the neck, tilt it 
10° toward me, and draw it back- 
ward, taking a fair-sized shaving 
(photo G). This approach gives me 
a lot more control than pushing 
the chisel forward. If the area 
needs smoothing, a utility-knife 
blade works well if used as a small 
scraper (photo H). 

Once you've fixed the large flaws, 
plug in the belt sander. To protect 
the crisp molded edges you sanded 
earlier, work from the center out- 
ward, never allowing more than one- 
third of the platen to hang out over 
the edge. You should always 
(always!) keep the sander moving 
while it’s running. 

Since I'm using a closed-pored 
wood (cherry) for this project, ГЇЇ 
orbitally sand the panel and frame 
parts at this point to 220-grit. To 
save time, I stack four layers of 
sandpaper under the pad holders, 
then slice each worn layer off with a 
thin steel ruler. A more open-pored 
wood, like oak or ash, usually won't 
need this treatment. 








Water Rubdown(?) 

It's like a cruel joke that, after I've 
done a perfectly adequate job of 
sanding, I wreck it by wiping water 
on it. But, every sanded wood sur- 
face will have loose fibers lying like 
beached fishing boats waiting for 
high tide to refloat them. When the 
finish engulfs them—especially if 
it's a stain or water-based varnish— 

















Photo G: Use a freshly sharpened chisel to 
scrape dried glue or splotches of stain. 
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The Fine Points Of Sandpaper 


U" recently, | always pictured sandpaper 
grit as something like a bunch of tiny 
boulders of about equal size. Then, a 3M prod- 
uct representative explained that it has more 
variation than that. In fact, you should envision 
it as something like a rocky field on which 
lots of the boulders are roughly one size. But, 
as rocky fields typically go, there are bigger 
and smaller rocks. The distribution of grit size 
on conventional sandpapers follows a broad, 
bell-shaped curve, with the peak of the 
curve (the majority of the grains) matching 
the nominal grit size indicated on the package. 
(See the graph at right) 

3M and other manufacturers have recent- 
ly introduced a product called “micron finish- 
ing films?" Micron (a metrical unit of measure 
equal to a thousandth of a milllimeter) refers 
to the more precise sorting of grains used for 
these abrasives. The backing consists of a 
thin, flexible Mylar-like sheet, to which the 
grit is glued with a waterproof resin. 

You'll notice on the graph that the curves for con- 
ventional 320-mesh sandpaper and its 40-micron 
counterpart have roughly the same overall range of 
particle size distribution—but the particles on the 
micron film are much more uniformly sized. You get a 
lot fewer oversized particles, which leave scratches, 
and also fewer of the undersized grains that are too 
fine to do any serious work at this step. 

The less expensive, traditional sandpapers usually 
have a very broad distribution of particle size, 
which makes for more scratches and slower sanding. 
This is because if you press hard with new paper 
(especially if you're using a hard sanding block), you'll 
cut to a greater depth than is specified for the nominal 


Fercentage of volume 
A 
o 


Y 
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Conventional | 
S20-meeh paper 


10 20 40 70 100 
Particle diameter (microns) 


grit size you're using. Then, if you keep sanding after 
the larger grit has fallen off, it will still sand—but as a 
finer paper. 

The micron film has another advantage. Its tear- 
resistant and waterproof backing holds the grit firmly 
and evenly against the work surface. A paper backing, 
on the other hand, allows the grains either to fall off or 
burrow into the backing, digging their own foxholes 
and avoiding the battle. 

Micron film costs more, but it cuts faster and lasts 
longer. | use ordinary paper for most hand-sanding 
and in situations where the material would quickly clog 
the paper. For power-sanding and other heavy-duty 
situations, micron films are an excellent way to go. 


200 


the fibers float up and form a thin 
layer of papier-maché on top of your 
beautiful wood. So, on goes a spar- 
ayer of water, just enough to 
en the wood, applied with a 
clean kitchen sponge (photo D. 

A hair dryer or fan will dry the sur- 
ntly (photo J). Light sanding 
rit paper will then remove 
the pale white fuzz. I use a 2x3" 














block faced with carpet-backer foam. 
The wood will now take stain, oil, or 
finish with les 


ikelihood of blotching. 
in this way reduces the 
amount of sanding needed after the 
first coat of finish, and it gives the final 
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finish a more transparent look that 
builds more quickly to whatever level 
of gloss the project demands. 


Finish—Then Assemble 

Oiling or varnishing inside corners i: 
hard work. Prefinishing the inside 
molded edges of panel and fi 
makes this job a whole lot 
Before anything gets assembled, I 
apply stain (if any) to the panel molding 
and the inside frame edges. Then, a 
coat of finish goes on these same [ 
beginning with the panel molding, after 
I've thoroughly cleaned all parts and 
work surfaces with the vacuum. 




















A small, decent-quality artist's 
brush will do nicely for applying fin- 
ish to the molding (photo K). Some 
may dribble onto the front or the back 
of the frame. I remove it with a sweep 
of the thumb—always with the grain, 
never across. The only tough part of 
prefinishing is mental—remembering 
not to brush past the stop mark that 
you poked into the stiles. If you do for- 
get, you can wipe the finish off with a 
white rag. If it cures before you 
notice, sand it lightly and pretend it’s 
clean. The only foul will be a slightly 
darker glue line. (Sounds like I've 
done this before, eh?) 
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Photo H: After scraping glue or stain splotches 
with a chisel, smooth the surface using a sharp. 
ulility-knife blade. 





The next day, I apply glue and 
assemble the door. The squeeze-out 
can't seize the prefinished panel to 
the frame, and it won't stick well to 
the finished molding either. Within 
an hour at normal temperatures, the 
glue can be flicked out of the inside 
corners with a chis 

A few careful passes with the belt 
sander (back, then front, please) 
level the joints (photo L), and the 
orbital or random-orbit sander 
removes any cross-grain scratches 
left by the belt sander. I square up 
the outside edge of the frame on 
the jointer, sand it with a hand 
block, and mold the edge if the 
design calls for it. I carefully wet 
only the top face of the frame to 
e the grain, then repeat the final 
220-grit sanding. (See the lead photo 
on page 12.) 

















Photo I: Raise grain with water to prepare for 
final 220-grit sanding. If warping is a concern, 
dampen and dry both faces equally. 


Working on prefinished parts re- 
quires more caution, but you need 
only to drop a clamp on a panel once 
to accelerate the learning curve. Pre- 
sanding and prefinishing can save 





Photo K: To save time and eagravation, apply 
i 


finish to edge moldings on both frame and 


panel before assembling door. 





Photo J: After sponging water onto panel, 
dry it instantly with a hair dryer. Then, sand 
away the resulting white fuzz of loose fibers. 


time and increase quality in a uni- 
verse that sometimes seems short on 
both these commodities RY] 








Photographs: By the author 





Photo L: After assembly, a few careful 
passes with the belt-sander will level stile- 
and-rail joints. 


Woodworking and Finishing: 


Seven Zen Principles 


The historic message of Zen is simply that people should learn about the world in the most direct way that’s 
practical. We learn about the tablesaw by cutting with one. We learn to avoid accidents by reading about them. 


1. Stretch yourself, but not too far. Choose projects that 
challenge your skills—but not to the degree that you 
lose your pace. 


2. Visualize the completed project Formulate a clear 
image of how it will turn out, then work up a concrete 
plan for getting there. 


3. Stick with that vision. \f you have grand inspirations in 
midstream, jot them down in your sketchbook rather 
than straying from your original plan. 


4. Do the tough work first. Hate belt-sanding? Do it. 


5, Speed things up by slowing down. Don't rush to the 
final assembly stage, only to find that you'd have done 
a better job in less time if you'd taken care of steps A, 
B, and C before going ahead with step D. 


6. Consistency confirms quality. Don't try to improve 
your technique as you work through the steps of a 
project. Stick with the methods you started with, 
and take ideas for improvement to the next project. 

Z Purge perfectionism. When you've finished the 


project, stop working on it. Deliver it up, collect your 
bouquets and brickbats, then move on. 
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Turned 


Duck 
Call 


We'll Stand Behind 
The Design— 

The Performance Is 
Up To You 

Bird calls have evolved over several 
centuries and today rank among the 
most highly prized of wildlife-related 
collectibles, At a recent auction held 
by Guyette and Schmidt, the world's 
leading decoy auctioneers, a rather 
plain-looking duck call dating from 
the late 1930s sold fors1.100— 

a princely sum for something you 
can make from a scrap of wood in 
an hour or so. 


Before You Start 

Our call really will work, even 
if you've never tried making or 
using one before. We've kept the 
turnings simple in case you're not 
an expert woodturner, and the full- 
sized patterns and detailed draw- 
ings make construction and a: n- 
bly of the three basic par 
to follow. (See the Exploded 
drawing on page 18.) 

Connecticut woodworker and fre- 
quent contributor Dave Moretti 
designed this call for us and made 
it out of cocobolo and maple. A 











iew 







dense, colorful hardwood, coco- 
bolo turns easily, but you can use 
almost any fairly dense wood. For 





the reed, Dave used thin but flexible 
modeler’s plastic he found at a 
hobby store. If you can't locate a 
suitable piece of plastic, Dave will 
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provide one for a nominal charge. 
(See Source on page 19.) 


Turn the Cylinder First 

Step 1. Fi rip and crosscut a 
12x12x44" block of hardwood. 
Then, scribe diagonal lines across 











the ends of the hardwood block to 
locate the centerpoints. 

Step 2. Mount the blank between 
the lathe centers. Move the tool rest 
into position, and turn the blank over 
by hand to check clearance before 
you start the lathe. 





Figure 1 
Mount cylinder blank on lathe and turn 
profile. Use parting tool to establish 


final length. ; 
Live center 


(tailstock) 


V-cuts, he" deep „ 
D 





— Parting tool 
cuts 


Spur drive — 
(headstock) 








5/8" Forstner bit 


Figure 2 





Mark center 









Clamp turned 
cylinder securely 
in V-cut fence 





Z 
E e "epo 


Bore 5/8" hole through cylinder 
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Figure 3 


dia. dowel 


эм" 





Ши 





a 


Reamer profile (turn on lathe) 








Figure 4 


Cut blanks to size, then glue 
typing paper between blanks 


Turn mouthpiece profile 
with gouge 
She 


\ 
Tailetock 


a 





EON 


Gouge’ 





^ Use parting tool to Ф 
establish 31/16" length 


Spur drive 
(headstock) ) 























9 Figure 6 


(2 5he" bit set to 
bore 23/4"-deep hole 








T 
| mmm 
| She" |.— 23/4" 


Ex pc. 























Cocobolo 


ENN 






Note: Sand edge 
sharp like a 
knife edge 


Exploded View 


Step 3. Using a gouge, turn the 
blank round, then shape it to profile 
(figure 1). You can duplicate our profile 
exactly, using the full-sized Cylinder 
pattern opposite as a guide, or turn a 
profile of your choosing. Note: Dave 
chose this design because it’s easy to 
hold in the hand. Next, using a skew, 
make the decorative shallow V-cuts 
where shown on the pattern. 

Step 4. With a parting tool, estab- 
lish the ends of the cylinder. Then, fin- 
ish-sand the piece, remove it from the 
lathe, and trim away the excess stock. 

Step 5. Mark the centerpoint on 
the mouthpiece end of the cylinder. 
Then, using your drill press, bore a 
centered %" hole through it. A 
multi-spur or Forstner bit works 
best for this because it leaves the 





Figure 7 


File stock from facing mouthplece 
halves where shown 


Dotted lines indicate where to ^ 
remove stock (exaggerated for 
illustrative purposes) 
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Maple 
mouthpiece, 


Maple 


«y, 





es) i 









cleanest hole sides. (As shown in 
figure 2, we clamped the cylinder in 
a V-notched fence to keep the part 
perpendicular during boring. We 
also used a backing block under- 
neath to prevent tear-out .) 

Step 6. To taper the hole diameter, 
make a reamer as shown in figure 3. 
To do this, first mount a 6" length of 1" 
dowel on your lathe, then turn it to the 
profile shown in the figure. 

Step 7. Wrap sandpaper around 
the tapered end of the reamer (start- 
ing with medium or coarse grit), then 
insert it into the mouthpiece end of 
the cylinder and sand the hole to 
match the reamer's profile. You'll 
probably need to change sandpaper 
several times. Check the exit-hole 
diameter regularly, and stop when it 
is slightly less than "^". Then, switch 
to fine sandpaper on the reamer and 
finish-sand the tapered hole. Note: 
The hole should taper from "^" at one 
end to %" at the other. 





Next, Make the Mouthpiece 

Dave made the mouthpiece from 
curly maple, but other fine-grained 
hardwoods, such as birch or beech, 
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Reed 


Full-sized 
pattern 





Mouthpiece 
Full-sized pattern 


will also work. This is the more com- 
plex part of the call. You'll first need to 
laminate two pieces with a sheet of typ- 
ing paper sandwiched between them 
to form the split blank. Then, you'll 
turn and taper it, bore it nearly 
through, and finally split the halves of 
the turned blank (along the paper 
joint) to insert the reed, 

Step 1. Cut a pair of hardwood 
blanks as dimensioned in figure 4. 
‘Then, glue, assemble, and clamp them 
as shown. Set the sandwich aside 
until the glue has dried. 

Step 2. Mark the centerpoints on 
each end of the sandwiched blank, 
then mount it on your lathe be- 
tween centers. Using the full-sized 
Mouthpiece pattern above as a guide, 
turn the part to profile. (To ensure an 
accurate taper, we used calipers to 
compare our turning with the taper 
on the reamer.) Next, use a parting 
tool to make the cuts establishing the 
3%e" final length (igure 5). Finish- 
sand the mouthpiece, then remove it 
from the lathe and trim off the waste. 

Step З. Chuck a %e" bit into your drill 
press, set the depth stop to bore 274" 
deep, and drill a centered hole into 
the tapered end of the mouthpiece. (As 
shown in figure 6, we clamped the 
mouthpiece securely into a V-notched 
fence before drilling.) Now, using a 
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Cylinder 
Full-sized pattern 


Decorative 
V-cuts 


Е. 





Mouthpiece end 


chisel, split the halves of the mouth- 
piece apart along the paper joint, then 
scrape away the paper and glue residue. 


Make the Reed and Fit It 
To the Mouthpiece 


You can use almost any thin material 
that is stiff but still flexible. Dave 
makes his reeds from sheet plastic 
used by model makers, which he pur- 
chases at a hobby store. (See Source.) 
However, nylon or wood will also work. 

Cut the reed as shown on the full 
sized Reed pattern above. Next, hold 
the square end of the reed and rub the 
rounded end against a sheet of fine 
sandpaper, first on one side and then 
the other, to "sharpen" it. (See the detail 
that accompanies the Exploded View.) 

To fit the mouthpiece and reed in the 
cylinder, you need to file away a bit of 
stock from the mating faces of the 
mouthpiece halves where indicated in 
figure 7. Note: You'll actually need to 
remove very little material—the dotted 
lines exaggerate this amount for pur- 
poses of illustration. 

Check your progress as you work 
by placing the reed between the 
mouthpiece halves and test-fitting 
this assembly in the tapered end of 
the cylinder. When you've fitted the 
mouthpiece correctly, it will hold the 





reed securely but still allow a small 
space between the reed and the face 
of each half. The space allows the 
reed to vibrate and produce sound 
when air passes over it. 


Apply a Finish If You Wish 
The call doesn't require a finish. It 
will gradually take on a dark patina 
from the natural oils in your hands. If 
you prefer to finish your call, we sug- 
gest a coat of beeswax. This will pro- 
vide a natural-looking finish without 
giving off any unpleasant taste. To 
apply the beeswax, disassemble the 
call and rub the wax into the surfaces 
of each wooden part. Buff the wax with 
a soft cloth, then reassemble the call. 


How To Use Your Duck Call 


Blow gently into the mouthpiece. 
This will cause the reed to vibrate, 
emitting a sound that should resem- 
ble something between a duck’s 
quack and a kazoo's razz. Next comes 
the difficult part—finessing this 
sound into something that will pass 
for a live duck's utterance. 

For starters, try cupping your free 
hand around the end of the cylinder to 
modulate the sound. Then, experi- 
ment—after a few trials, you should be 
able to produce a semblance of a duck- 
like call. But here's where we voice 
our disclaimer: The success you had 
in crafting your call has little if any- 
thing to do with your ability to fool 
migrating adventurers into seeking 
your company. The ultimate arbiters of 
your success as a caller tend to have 
little patience with pretenders (or 
“quacks,” if you will). Good luck. 


Project design: Dave Moretti 
Photographs: James Bequette 


SOURCE 


| For a piece of flexible plastic 
- large enough to yield two reeds, 
nd $1 plus a stamped, self- 

а idressed envelope to: M 

Aspen Kits 

6 Hilltop Drive 

Old Saybrook, CT 

06475 
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Lock Miter Join 


by Bob Colpetzer 


f you're looking for a right-angle joint that's strong yet 

simple, appealing to the eye yet easy to make, | suggest 

the lock miter joint. This router-cut joint works nicely for 
box or frame parts of almost any size. On projects where 
the joint remains visible, its unique configuration adds an 
interesting detail to the design. 
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Lock Miter Joint Anatomy 

To make the joint, you need a lock miter router bit (or 
shaper cutter). The bit cuts a 45° miter with a tongue and 
groove into the end of the workpiece, which allows the mat- 
ing ends to be joined at a 90° angle. (See figure 1.) The mat- 
ing tongues and grooves produce an interlocking hook that 
increases the joint’s mechanical strength and gluing sur- 
face, as well as keeping the parts aligned during assembly. 
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Figure 1 
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of bits 
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Figure 2 a 
| | Full thickness 

Part A—~¥ л of stock 

[^] 

Part B | 
| 
( 
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Lock miter 
bit 





Part А = Sides 
Part B = Front and back 








Manufacturers offer lock miter 
bits to fit a range of stock sizes. For 
example, MLCS, the supplier of the 
bit shown opposite, offers two 
sizes: a 2"-diameter, ⁄4"-shank bit 
that can be used on %"- to %'- 
thick stock, and a 2%'-diameter, 
X"-shank bit for use with stock 
ranging from 72" thick up to 1%" 
thick. Before you buy, make sure 
the bit will work in the stock thick- 
ness range you need. 

Lock miter bits range from 2" to 
over 3" in diameter. Bits this large 
require considerable power and 
motor torque to cut hardwoods. 
You can get by with a 1%-hp 
router, but a 3-hp unit will give you 
cleaner cuts. 

Most manufacturers specify 10,000 
to 11,000 rpm as the optimum safe 
operating speed for bits of this size. 








How To Select A Lock Miter Bit 


At full speed, most routers turn at 
20,000 to 22,000 rpm, exceeding the 
bit's design limits. At these speeds, 
large bits also generate a lot of 
heat, which can burn stock and 
dull cutting surfaces in a hurry. 
If you have a variable-speed 
router, set it to the recommended 
speed. Otherwise, use an auxiliary. 
control to reduce the router's 
operating speed. 

When using bits this large in 
a router, | prefer the 'Z"-shank 
versions because they offer greater 
stability and make smoother cuts. 
Before using the bit, read all of our 
instructions and practice recom- 
mended tool safety precautions. 
Because of the bit's size and the 
procedures required to use it, you 
must secure the router to a router. 
table and equip it with a fence. 








You can buy lock miter bits from a 
number of manufactu and suppli- 
ers, (See the Sources at the end of the 
article for several mail-order suppli- 
ers) For additional information on 
choosing a bit, see "How To Select A 
Lock Miter Bit" above right. 

Although the bit requires a little 
tweaking to get the setup adjusted 
properly, the rest of the operation 
is pretty straightforward. Simply 
mount the bit in your table-mounted 
router, then elevate the cutter to the 
correct height and pc 
fence. Once you've establ 
setup, you rout all pieces 
making any changes. 

To make lock miter joints on pro- 
jects such as the Gentleman's Box 
presented on page 50, you rout one 
pair of pieces (usually the sides, part 
A) standing on end, or vertically. (See 
figure 2.) The pair of mating parts 
(the front and back, in this case part 
B) must be laid flat on the table and 
routed horizontally. Make sure 
before you rout that the inside faces 
of the vertical workpieces rest 
against the fence and those of the 
horizontal pieces lie facedown. Also, 








without 
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remember to cut both ends of each 
piece the same way. 





How To Set Up Your 
Router and Table 

Step 1. Mount a lock miter bit 
in the collet, then secure the router 
to the router table. If you have a 
variable-speed router, set it at 10,000 
to 11,000 rpm. If not, use an auxiliary 
speed control to reduce the speed to 
this range. 

Step 2. Elevate the bit until the 
centerline of the cutter (the halfway 
point of the bit’s total cutting height) 
aligns with the centerline of your 
stock (when laid flat). (See figure 2.) 

Step 3. Set the fence back from 
the leading edge of the bit at a dis- 
tance equal to the stock's thickness 
(figure 2). 


How To Make the Cuts 

Step 1. Cut two scrap pieces to the 
same thickness as your workpieces. 
Label the test piece that you rout ver- 
tically A and the piece that you rout 
horizontally B. 





Step 2. Make trial cuts on the ends 
of the two test parts, routing the A 
piece vertically and the B piece hori- 
zontally. Note: If you're routing pieces 
narrower than roughly twice the 
width of the cutter, see "How To Rout 
Narrow Stock" on page 22. 

Step 3. Dry-assemble the parts 
and inspect the joint. If the miter on 
part A is longer than on part B, the 








Figure 3 


(lower cutter) 











Figure 4 


\ 
~ Miter on B too long 
(raise cutter) 
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How To Rout Narrow Stock 





^. 










#8 x1%4" F.H. Ss 8 
wood screws — м. 28 


Width of top rail 
( plus width of fence 


Approx. 24" 7 


op rail Backing block { 


o 


-Same thickness 
as workplece 





Extra block can be clamped 
to the top rail ahead of 
workpiece for extra support 
Same 
thickness 


212 
as workplece- 


Clamp Jig 











If you try to rout narrow pieces, against its trailing edge. | use a 


you'll run into problems when the 
workpiece dips into the fence 
and/or the table opening around 
the large bit. To prevent the work- 
piece from dropping into the table 
opening while routing vertically, 
make and use the vertical clamp- 
ing jig shown on the drawing above. 
Note: | screw the 


24" bar clamp to hold them firmly 
together (photo B). Make the back- 
ing board at least 2" wide for wide 
pieces, wider for narrower work- 
pieces. The extra width will prevent 
the workpiece from slipping into 
the fence opening as you feed it 
across the bit. 





backing block to the 
top rail; this way, | 
can easily change it 
for different setups 
or replace it when it 
becomes worn. 

To use the jig, | 
place it on the top. 
edge of the fence, 
then position the 
workpiece's trailing 
edge firmly against 
the backing block 
and clamp it tightly. 
(photo A). For a very 
narrow workpiece, l'Il 
also clamp a back- 
ing block against its 
leading edge to add 
still more stability. 

When making the 
horizontal cuts, clamp 
a backing board of 
the same thickness 
as the workpiece 


Clamp jig 
top rail 


PhotoA Fence 
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cutter needs to be lowered. (See 
figure 3.) If the miter on part B 
appears longer than on part A, the 
cutter needs to be raised (figure 4). 
You'll have correctly positioned the 
fence when the miter comes to a 
sharp point at the corner. If you 
have a flat on the end of the miter, 
move the fence back. If the bit cuts 
past the corner point and produces 
a snipe at the end, move the fence 
forward. Make small adjustments 
and additional trial cuts until the 
setup makes a perfect joint. (To 
speed adjustment, I measured the 
length of the miters with a calipers, 
noted the difference, and divided it 
in half to set the cutter. 

Step 4. Cut your box or frame parts 
to final size. Mark the pair of sides A, 
the front/back pair B. Note: You may 
wish to leave the pieces wider initially, 
then trim them to final size after cut- 
ting the joint. This will allow you to 
trim away any chipped edges. 

Step 5. Rout both pairs of parts 
the same way you routed their 
respective test pieces (A vertically, B 
horizontally). If working with narrow 
parts, use the vertical clamping jig 
described in “How To Rout Narrow 
Stock." Also, I sugges a 
backing block to minimize tear-out 
where the bit exits the stock. 


























Lead Photograph: Kevin May 
Other Photographs: By the author 
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Lock Miter Bit. You may pur- 
chase a 7." or '"-shank bit from 
the following: 1 
MLCS ў 
800/533-9298 


CMT Tools 
800/531-5559 


Lee Valley 
800/267-8767 


Trend-Lines 
800/767-9999 


! Woodcraft 
800/225-1153 
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Iwoods oft the world right to your doorstep. 
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Hardwood Showcase 


Special Mail-Order Section 


Call or write to these fine companies for prices and information to suit your 
hardwood needs. Then, just phone in your orders and they'll ship right to your door. 
Shopping for wood has never been so easy! 


Please allow 4 - 6 weeks for delivery. For information on HARDWOOD SHOWCASE contact Jim VanGilder or Joe Tarell at phone numbers below. 


KD CHERRY LUMBER PROJECT-PAK® 


ebmtp э The New Alternative. 
S25, up to 10" long, up to 15" wide. eui Fc 


e " WOODWORKER'S JOURNAL. PROJECTS: 
Hitch Cut, Quarter Sawed, or Hat NOVIDEC 93 DRDSEYE JEWELRY DOXWJM) $2935 


Sawed. $3 to $5 depending on NOWBEG #3 WOAS ARK XESS) 
3 JANFEB $4  KATCHNA BOOKENDS (WJ1S41) 
width and figure, 13/16" thick. МАНАРА 94 SEASCAPE CLOCK (W)2941) 
МАКАРА 94 BOWED PSALTERY (Л 
MAYUN 











COMPANY 
Hardwoods • Mouldings • Treads 
Stair parts • Plywood • Wood Veneers 
Rare Exotic Hardwoods 
Cedar Closet Lining 
Glue * Wood Finishes 
Maple Counter Tops. 

Tool & БРИ Catalog available 
Mt • 5а! - 9-3 


Send $2.00 for catalo! 

510-843-4390 / 9378 FAX 
930 Ashby Ave., 

Berkeley, CA 94710 








20 board foot bundles, S2S, 30"-60" 
long, 3"-8" wide, clear, KD. $70 
including shipping. 
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WARDS WOOD 


414 Easonwood • Collierville, TN art ieee e 
Zip 38017 * Ph. 901-854-0619 FAX: (218) 729-61 





























Shop the Hardwood Showcase GILMER WOOD COMPANY 
for great buys on... 2211 NW. St. Helens Road 


Portland, Oregon 97210 
алау domestic and imported Ph, (503) 274-1271 Fax (503 )274-9839 


hardwoods Ti 
8 SERVING THE DISCRIMINATING WOODWORKER 
* Hard-to-find exotic specialties Domestics & Exotics-Alder to Ziricote REDDI-CUTT x 
* Veneer and turning stocks * HUGE SELECTION • APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 
These fine companies are eager to [ WOODS FOR: "WE STOCK. DIMENSIONAL SERVICES 
meet your hardwood needs. Merl Carving, | eal B д ‘THIN HARDWOODS 
ieee urniture, Models, | iquares to 12x1 SATISFACTION GU. EI 
Contact them today for prices and Turning, Flooring, Thin Woods S PN Кее 
information! | Paneling, Archery | Logs and Buris 
"us Bows, Millwork, Instrument Parts SMALL ORDERS WELCOME 
To advertis Pens and Pencils, Knife Blanks | РО, Box 141 
in this Guitars, Jewelry, Carving Blocks | Driftwood, PA 15832 
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Check out a large IKE 

variety of projects, Woodworkers 
complete with plans, 

illustrations, and 
photographs. Perfect 
for all skill levels. 
To Order CALL 1-800-768-5878 
or Mail check or money order to: 


Symbol of Excellence • 405 Riverhills Business Park, Birmingham, AL 35242 
Shipping/hondling $2.50 for 1t book/ 51.00 each ооо) ® IL res. odd 6.25% tox * AL res. odd 4% tox Conada res. 7% GST 


















CD Storage | 
Cabinet | | 


Functional, attractive, 
and easy to build 


1 must've looked at a bundred different bins, boxes, 
cabinets, and towers, none of which offered both the 
capacity and the handsome lines I had in mind. Then 
I came across Je leys stately cabinet, This central 
lowa designer/erafisman convinced me that CD 
storage could both enbance my living room and 
generously serve its appointed purpose. With Jeffs 
cabinet as our inspiration, we developed а slightly 
simpler yet still elegant version for you. 

—The editor 





















Before You Start 

Jeff Easley executed his contempo- 
rary-style original in red oak. For our 
cabinet, we combined boldly figured 
walnut with bird's-eye maple, simpli- 
fied the doors, and reduced the pulls to 
understate the contemporary look. 
You might prefer using cherry or birch 
and trimming the cabinet with Shaker- 
style edge treatments and pulls. This 
would produce a different but equally 
good-looking piece. 

We put our cabinet together using a 
plate joiner and biscuits, which form 
strong joints without requiring much 
time or effort. If you haven't yet tried 
biscuit joinery, this would be a good 
project to start with. Dowels or tongue- 
and-groove joints will work if you don’t 
own a plate joiner. 

We also opted to use European-style 
hinges. They offer strength, easy 
installation, and a less costly alterna- 
tive to the more expensive hardware 
options. Their three-way adjustability 
makes door-hanging almost a plea- 
sure. Use a snap-closing unit for one of 
the three hinges on each door, and 
you'll eliminate the need for door 
catches. We gave up 12 CD slots to 
accommodate them, but the trade-off 
was worthwhile. 

‘To install these hinges, you'll need to 
bore 1%s'-diameter (35mm) holes М" 
deep into the inside door faces. If you 
don't own a Forstner bit of this size, we 
suggest you purchase a 35mm bit 
made for installing these hinges. You 
may also buy a predrilled jig that 
makes locating the screw holes for the 
hinge plates nearly foolproof. (To 
order the hinges, bit, and jig, see the 
Source listing at the end of the article.) 











Make the Slotted 
Holders First 

Step 1. Rip and crosscut two pieces 
of "A" thick stock to 10'2x60", then 
plane them to %" thickr (We used 
soft maple.) Note To ensure that the 
slots align perfectly, we recommend 
slotting double-wide blanks, then rip- 
ping them into matching pairs. If you 
don't have stock this wide, edgejoin 
narrower pieces. 

Step 2. Mount a Aa" dado head on 
your tablesaw and elevate it to cut a 
%ol-deep dado. Make a trial cut in 
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scrap material, then test-fit a CD case 
(jewel box) in the groove. 

Step 3. Dado both holder blanks as 
dimensioned on the Slotted Holder 
drawing at right. To ensure uniformly 
spaced dadoes, we borrowed a tech- 
ıe commonly used to cut box 
joints. We attached а '4x*1«x4" index- 
ing pin or bar to our sliding crosscut 
table 746" from the blade (visible to the 
right of the kerf in photo A). Note: It's 
critical to locate the bar precisely—if 
you're off by even Yt", the holders will 
end up 1" too long. After cutting the 
first dado, we simply moved the work- 
piece to the right, placed the dado 
over the bar, and cut the next dado, 
repeating tl operation until the 
entire blank was dadoed. If necessary, 
clean out and level the dado bottoms 
with a chisel or router plane. 

Step 4. Mark the ends of each 
blank so that you can match the hold- 
ers you'll cut from it later. Next, rip 
both slotted blanks in half, then trim 
them to final width by ripping the 
opposite edges. Now, sscut the 
slotted holders (A) into four panels, 
each having 32 slots plus one full 
space at both ends. You may trim 
these ends later if necessary to adjust 
their final length. 


Next, Make the 
Cabinet Parts 

Step 1. From %"-thick stock, rip and 
crosscut the sides (B), divider (C), and 
top and bottom plates (D) to the 
dimensions listed on the Bill of 
Materials. Make the base (E) from 74"- 
thick stock. (We used bird's-eye 
maple.) Note: Cut both sides and the 
divider to the exact same length; any 
























Photo A: An indexing bor alloc bar attached to the slid- 
ing crosscut table mal is Rug) uniform 
dadoes virtually foolproof. 


variation will prevent you from squar- 
ing the cabinet during assembly. (We 
made up the two plates and base by 
edgejoining narrower stock.) 

Step 2. Lay out hinge plate locations 
on the sides where dimensioned on 











1/2" rabbet 
3/8" deep 


Slotted 
Holder 
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She" deep. 
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the Slotted Holder drawing. Note: 
Each plate has three holes; the draw- 
ing dimensions the center hole. Now, 
finish-sand the pieces. 

Step 3. Select the better face on 
both the top and bottom plates. Using 
a raised-panel bit in your table-mount- 
ed router, rout the front and sides of 
both pieces (figure 1). Note: Rout the 
cross-grain ends first, then the long- 





grain edges. For cleaner routs, make 
several shallow cuts, increasing the 
depth with each pass. (We also used 
backing boards to minimize chip-out 
when running out the cuts at the 
back corne 

Step 4. Select the better face on the 
base, then rout its three edges, using 
the setup shown in figure 2. Lightly 
block-sand the routed profiles, taking 











care to avoid rounding or softening 
the sharp edges. 

Step 5. Cut slots for #20 biscuits 
into both ends of the sides and the 
divider where dimensioned on the 
Top View drawing on page 28. (For 
help with this operation, see the Pro 
Tip opposite.) 

Step 6. Make a plywood story board 
as dimensioned on the Story Board 





Exploded View 


100? free-swinging 
full overlay hinge 








1/4" hole 1/8" 


deep with a 
centered 9/64" 
shank hole 
[^] 
1/4" o.d. 
copper 
tubing 
3/4" long 100° free-swinging 
full overlay hinge ү 


1/4" hole 1/8" dop 
with a centered 5/32" 
pilot hole 5/16" deep 
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15/8" drywall 
screws 


100° snap- 
closing full 
overlay hinge 









#20 biscuits 


^ 
2 => 
e E 





V2" rabbet 













I 
#20 biscuits 


T 
iA #8 x14" 


#8 х 3/4" 
F.H. wood 
screw 





~1/2" rabbet 3/8" deep 
(both parts ©) 


5/32" shank hole, 
countersunk on bottom 


F.H. wood screw 
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drawing at right. Scribe the pencil 
marks where indicated. 

Step 7. Cut biscuit slots into the top 
face of the bottom plate and the bottom 
face of the top plate to match the slots 
in the ends of the sides. To do this, cen- 
ter the story board on the plate, align 
the back edges flush, and clamp both 
firmly to the bench. Turn the plate 
joiner on end against the story board, 
align its centerline with one of the pen- 
cil lines on the story board, and cut the 
slot (photo B). (We placed the second 
plate nearby to help support the tool 
when making the cuts.) Cut the 
remaining three slots the same way. 

Step 8. Lay out and mark the 
divider position on the bottom plate, 
centering it from side to side, Next, 
position the story board on the plate 
with one edge against the line repre- 
senting the divide: side face. Align 
the back edges and clamp. Position the 
plate joiner as you did before, then 
align its centerline with the pencil 
marks on the story board and cut the 
two slots. Align the top and bottom 
plates on your bench, and use a square 
to transfer the divider's location to the 
top plate. Now, cut identical slots in the 
top plate using the same procedures. 

Step 9. Mount a straight bit in your 
tablemounted router, and rout a 14" 
rabbet ?4" deep along the inside back 
edge of both sides to accept the back 
panel. Using the same setup, cut 
stopped rabbets along the back edges 
of the top and bottom plates where 
shown on the Exploded View drawing. 
(For help with cutting stopped rabbets, 
see the Pro Tip on page 28.) 








Now, Assemble the Case 


Step 1. Dry-assemble the si 
divider, and plates (with bisc n 
place) to check for part alignment and 
fit. Adjust any parts that need it. 

Step 2. Temporarily clamp the 
paired holders to the sides and divider. 
(For positioning, we ripped a 27x24" 
piece of %'-thick scrap, then crosscut 
four 5"-long spacers from it. We then 
placed a spacer between each holder 
and both the top and bottom plates.) 
Next, cut eight 3x5" spreaders from 
Y" plywood. Insert two in each set of 
holders to maintain uniform horizontal 
spacing during assembly. 

Step 3. Apply glue to the slotted 
holders, press them firmly against 
the vertical spacers, and then clamp 
them to the sides and divider. Make 
sure you align them with the rab- 
beted edge of the sides and the back 
edge of the divider. 

Step 4. Measure the rabbeted open- 
ing for the back panel. Cut the %4" ply- 
wood back (F) to fit. A snug fit makes 
squaring the case easier. 

Step 5. I emble the cabinet. 
Drill pilot holes for the hinge screws, 
and temporarily install the hinge plates. 

Step 6. Ready your clamps and 
gluing supplies. Next, apply glue spar- 
ingly to the slots in the bottom plate 
and in the bottom ei and 
divider. Insert biscuits and assemble 
the parts. (We used white glue for 
longer open time.) Repeat the process 
to glue the top plate to the sides and 
divider, then clamp (photo C). Insert 
the plywood spreaders between the 
slotted holders to maintain spacing, 

































Figure 1 









Raised-panel bit 


уг" 


Routing the plates 











Figure 2 


Raised-panel bit 


эле" 


Routing the base 
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~ Pencil marks for aligning with 
centerline of plate joiner 


Story Board 











Photo B: Builder used a story board to accu- 
rately position the plate joiner when cutting bis- 
cuit slots into the plates. 








Photo C: Pre-cut, 5"-long plywood spreaders 
inserted between the slotted holders maintain 
correct spacing during cabinet assembly. 








and then check the assembly for 
squareness. Note: If the spreaders 
don't fit snugly, loosen the clamps 
and apply additional side clamps to 
bring in the sides. If the fit is too 
tight, loosen the clamps and spread 
the case apart slightly—biscuits usu- 
ally have some side play. Now, tem- 
porarily attach the back panel to help 
hold the case square, and allow the 
glue to dry. 


Add the Doors 


Step 1. Measure the cabinet front 
from outside edge to outside edge and 
from plate face to plate face. Rough- 
cut the door stock to slightly larger 
than these dimensions, allowing 
enough extra for the saw kerf and saw 
mark removal. Then, carefully trim 
both doors to final size. (We fitted the 
doors flush with the sides and allowed 
а Ме" gap at top, bottom, and center.) 
Note: The appearance of this project 
depends on the wood you choose for 
the doors. Our first choice: Cut both 
doors from a wide board for continu- 
ous grain. Our second: Cut the doors 
from one long board for uniform color 
and texture. 

Step 2. Using the dimensions 
shown on the Door Hinge drawing 
opposite, mark the centerpoints for 
the cup portion of the hinges on the 
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two doors. Bore the 35mm holes ¥" 
deep where marked. (We clamped a 
fence to our drill p o align the bit 
and door panels. We also tested the 
setup on scrap first to check the hole 
position and depth—the hinge must 
not hang up on the back edge of the 
door as it opens.) 

Step 3. Attach the hinges perpen- 
dicular to the doors following the 
manufacturer's instructions. Attach 
the doors to the cabinet and test their 
operation. If you're satisfied with 
the action, remove the hinges and 
finish-sand both doors. (We block- 
sanded the edges to keep then sharp 
and crisp, then carefully broke the 
edges using 220-grit sandpaper and 
very light pressure.) 








Make the Door Pulls 

Step 1. Rough-cut a piece of *,"- 
thick maple stock to 2 ", then 
resaw or plane it to '2" thick. Bevel- 
rip one edge at 10* from perpendicu- 
lar. Reset the fence and bevel-rip the 
second edge to form a "wide blank. 
Now, crosscut two 10"-long pulls from 
the blank. 

Step 2. Drill two centered, 4" holes 
14" deep into the narrowest face of the 
pull: rom each end. Then, center 
and drill a 4%" pilot hole *i&" deep in 
each hole. (We made a paper template 

















EIR 





To rout stopped rabbets, fit your 
table-mounted router with a 14" 
straight bit and a fence. Scribe 
vertical lines on the fence indicat- 
ing where the bit starts and stops 
cutting. Lay out the stopped rabbets 
on the workpieces. 


Bit starti 
[ stop ling! 


‚© left 
to right 
Ve" ottalght 


Align bit start line with 
left dado start line, then rout 





Place one workpiece upside down 
near the fence, visually aligning the 
left start mark with the left line on 
the fence. Start the router and 
pivot the workpiece into the cutter, 


_ adjusting position if necessary so 


as not to overshoot the start line. 
Then, feed the workpiece from 
fight to left until the right. marks 
align. Use a chisel to square the 
rounded rabbet ends, 
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37/6" 























Top View 
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Meet the 
Designer 


Jeff Easley began his woodwork- 
ing career in the furniture shop of 
the Amana Colonies, a central lowa 
shop renowned for quality hand- 
crafted furniture of traditional 
design. Building rockers, dressers, 
desks, hutches, china cupboards, 
and a variety of smaller pieces am : 
quickly broadened his skills. heroin Easley. 

Jeff spent his spare time designing and building a few pieces on his 
own. Income from these went toward purchasing tools and equipment for 
a shop of his own, which he eventually opened in 1979. Jeff started pro- 
ducing small furniture and a variety of unique boxes and jewelry cases, 
which he and his wife Janeen Quandt exhibited at shows and art fairs. At 
the same time, they began selling speculation pieces and obtaining com- 
missions for custom furniture. 

Today, a considerable amount of Jeff's time goes to commission work, 
which includes every type of woodworking project imaginable. He's also 
picked up numerous awards over the years, and the Brunnier Museum at 
lowa State University recently chose several of his pieces for exhibition. 
At present, Jeff is busy creating 10 wall sculptures commissioned by the 
University of Northern lowa. 











ld just squeak by, and the 6 
h was perfect. 
СК at the shop, | calc 
backwards, and, with a bit of fi 
ing, Was able to make the 13%" 
Biers for a matched pair о 








Step 3. Mount the doors, adjusting 
the hinges to create an equal gap at 


to ensure uniform hole spacing, and bottom plate. Finish-sand all sur- 
also used it to transfer the hole center- faces, then vacuum or blow off all 








points to the door panels.) 

Step 3. Finish-sand the pulls. Use 
the same technique as used on the 
doors to maintain the crisp edges. 

Step 4. Transfer the hole center- 
points from the pulls to the outside 
face of both doors. (See the Exploded 
View for position.) Drill М" holes 
Va" deep first, then center a "ы" shank 
hole in each hole. (We used a backing 
block to prevent split ) Counter- 
sink the holes on the > face to 
accept drywall screws. 

Step 5. For the door pull stand- 
offs, cut four %4" lengths of 'A'"-o.d. 
copper tubing. Chamfer the edges 
with a file so the standoffs fit into the 
counterbored holes in the doors and 
handles. Clean the standoffs with 
lacquer thinner. Then, without touch- 
ing them, apply several protective 
coats of lacquer to prevent tarnishing. 








Apply Finish, Then Complete 
the Assembly 


Step 1. Remove the back from the 
cabinet, and screw the base to the 
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sanding dust. 

Step 2. Apply your choice of finish. 
(We brushed on two coats of Minwax 
Antique Oil Finish, sanding with 320- 
grit sandpaper between coats.) 
















E 
| 


3115/16" 


1 He 
| 


Door Hinge 








center, top, and bottom. Next, attach 
the pulls. (We used 1%"-long drywall 
screws). Be careful not to overdrive 
the screws and tear out the hole 
threads. Now, reattach the back. 
Project design: Jeff Easley 

Lead photographs: Studio Alex 

Other photographs: Kevin May 

Drawings: Cad Art 


Hinges. Two pair 100° free-swinging, | 
full-overlay hinges; one pair 100° 
| snap-closing, full-overlay hinges. Kit 
по. 13590. Price: $24.95 ppd. For 
- 35mm (1%) carbide bit (catalog no. 
46532), add $19.95. For frameless Jig | 
It template (catalog no. 34991), add 
_ $9.95, Order from: | 
! The Woodworker's Store 
р 800/279-4441 
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A Ten 
Drawer 
Dresser 


Designed and 
Built From the 
Ground Up 





Ёз spring, my wife Linda used to take our winter clothes out of the dresser drawers, pack them in boxes, and 
store them in the closet. Come fall, she'd reverse the ceremony. After several years of this, she started pressing me 
for a dresser that would accommodate the whole year’s clothes. However, such a dresser would have to fit the 
available space in our bedroom, and the top drawers would have to be low enough for Linda to see into—she's only 
5' 2" tall. That left varying the drawer depth as the sole means of determining the dresser's storage capacity. 





Working € he Desig 


We determined the height of the 
top edge of the top drawers by 
measuring from the floor to a point 1" 
lower than Linda's eye level as she 
stood on her tiptoes. That worked out 
to 57%". No need for her to see the 
top of the dresser, she said—she'd 
only feel obliged to dust it! The top 
thickness and upper rail made the 
overall height 59" 

The chest also had to fit a 
floor space. When I drew up a scale 





28x48" 
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perspective of the bz 
look fat 





of depth made the dr 
The our children's 
dressers measured only 14" and 17" 
>, but since I was designing a larg- 
er dresser, I had a little more latitude 
with the proportions. I finally settled 
on a 22" overall depth, which made 
deep. With this 
dimension, the bottom drawer can 
hold 16 to 20 sweaters 

Settling on the 


drawers on 














the drawers 


yle came last 





Linda wanted a simple yet elegant 


look—something like Shaker As 


builder, I was looking for a challenge— 
d also 





frame and panel, dovetail 
wanted to work with some beautiful 
wood. We must have looked at a hun- 
g notes and 
settled on the 





dred dressers, m 
sketches, before we 
design you see here. 


It seems to me that half the appeal 
of a piece comes from its design, the 
other half from the materials used 
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1/8" groove 


1/4" deep 


Ive seen well designed furniture 
that was done in the wrong wood and 
then placed in the wrong setting. 
Ive also seen the most beautiful 
woods used for questionable designs. 
Matching these elements is, of course, 
a matter of taste, but you need to con- 
sider this matter before heading to 
the lumber dealer. 

I used spalted and wormeaten 
Oregon red alder that had some of the 
prettiest grain I've seen in a light- 
colored domestic hardwood. However, 
most of the lighter domestic hard- 
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3/4 x 21/2" 
support block 


EX ) © Biscuit into 


side stile‏ چ 


| 


Miter ends 


woods—cherry, maple, birch, or oak— 
will complement this design nicely. 


Start With the Book- 
Matched Panels 

Step 1. Select the panel stock. (The 
dresser has seven panels, three on 
each side and one in the door, all book- 
matched. I sorted through my stock 
and chose boards with the most spalt- 
ing and worm holes. Some were a bit 
pithy, but I figured that several coats 
of Deft would stabilize the wood.) 


Through 
dovetails 















Exploded 
View 


Step 2. Cut six 1x6'2x17" panel 
blanks, and resaw them into two equal 
thicknesses. Edge-glue them into 
three book-matched pairs as if they 
were pages in an opened book. Now, 
set them aside to let the glue dry. 


Build the Base 

Step 1. Plane stock for the base to 
1340" thick. Cut the two base sides (А) 
and the base front (B) to the dimen- 
sions listed in the Bill of Materials. 
Then, lay out and bandsaw the 
cutouts where shown on the Front 
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CARCASS 





TRAYS AND 
Drawers*** 











| LL OF MATERIALS 


















































PART T W L Mar. Qty. 
A_Base sides Mel GAL A 2 
B_ Base front Ae” 5%" A 1 
C Back stretcher "а" _ 1%" А А 1 
D_ Side trim he AS A 2 
E Front trim* Th" A 1 
F Side support” Me А А 2 
G Front support’ " Ae" A 1 
H_ Side panels* AGES 
| Stiles А А 4 
J Side rails" 164^ A 6 
K Side rails* ^ 164" A 2 
L Frame members %" 2%" 424" А 14 
M Frame stretchers %" — 2/7 16" А 24 
№ Vertical frames %" 2%" 13%" A 2 
O Tray guides ^ — AS OES iN 4 
P Тор" A ИТ 
Q_Back* Yt RN SIA EEE ET 
R Door stiles" %' ЛИ ТИ OA 

S Door rails* A" ADT AS aN 2 
T Door panel" A ae A 1 



































U_Tray fronts y" = = А 2 
V_Tray backs y" = - C 2 
W Tray sides Yo" — - A 4 
X Tray bottoms у" - - BEATZ 
Y Drawerfronts — 2" = = A 8 
Z Drawer backs — /" - - C 8 
AA Drawer sides — "w" — — - A 8 
AB Drawer sides — ^" — — - A 6 
AC Drawer sides у" - - A 2 
AD Drawer bottoms М" - - BRT TA 
AE Drawer bottoms %" - - BE TA 


* Parts cut to final length during construction. Please read all 
instructions before cutting. 


** Part made up by edge-gluing narrow pieces, then trimming to 
final size. See text for instructions. 


*** Measure each drawer and tray opening. then size drawer to fit 
specific opening as instructed in the text. 


A- Red alder 
BP-Birch plywood 
C-Aromatic cedar 
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#8x1'4" flathead wood screws; 
2-%х1%” brass hinges; 
13 pulls; 420 biscuits. 





Photo A: Cut through dovetails into ће front cor- 
RE BÎ he Base fon and side pieces, 





View and Side View drawings on page 
34. (Before cutting, I stacked the two 
sides using double-faced tape.) 

Step 2. Sand the curved surfaces 
using a spindle or drum sander, then 
use a file or scraper to finish the flats. 
Next, lay out and cut "through" dove- 
tails in the front corners. You can 
make several small ones or a few 
large ones (photo A). 

Step 3. Rip and crosscut the back 
stretcher (C) to finished size, then 
cut а "32x4" notch on each end 
(photo B). Cut a stopped rabbet on 
the back end of the base sides to 
accommodate the stretcher as 
shown. To make support blocks, cut 
two 2'4" squares, then saw them in 
half diagonally. Glue two of them to 
the underside of the back stretcher 
where they meet the sides, (See the 
Exploded View drawing.) 

Step 4. For the base trim, cut 8' of 
"ex 14" stock and rout the profile of 
your choice on the edge. (I used a 
Roman ogee bit.) From it, cut two 24"- 
long side trim pieces (D) and miter 
one end. Note: Remember to make 
mirrorimage miters. Glue these trim 
pieces to the top edge of the base, align- 
ing them flush with the inside face. 

Step 5. Miter-cut one end of the 
front trim piece (E), position it along 
the base front, and then mark the 
opposite end for exact length. Cut the 
miter on the waste side of the line, 
then test-fit it. Continue to trim it until 
it fits perfectly, then glue and clamp it 
in place (photo C). 

Step 6. Cut 8' of ?4s "square stock. 
From it, crosscut two side supports 
(F) and one front support (G). Glue 
these to the back side of the trim and 
base pieces %" down from the top 
edge of the trim. Clamp or nail them. 
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Photo B: Fit the back stretcher to the base sides 
with а "%a" notch %" deep. 


in place (photo D). Now, glue the two 
remaining triangular blocks in the 
front corners under the support. 


Make and Assemble the 
Sides Next 

Step 1. Unclamp the panels you 
glued up earlier. Scrape the glue lines, 
then finish-sand both faces. To deter- 
mine their finished length, measure 
from the back edge of the front trim 
piece to the back end of the base side 
and subtract 47", Trim the panels 
(H) to final size. 

Step 2. Cut four stiles (I) to fin- 
ished dimensions. Next, cut '4"-wide 
grooves 4s" deep in one edge of each 
stile for the rail and panel tenons. T: 
do this with a %"-thick blade, set the 
tablesaw fence %2" from the blade. 
(See the Side Panels drawing at 
right.) Pass each stile over the blade, 
turn the piece end for end (not edge 
for edge) and make a second cut to 
widen the first cut (photo E). Now, 
cut a %" rabbet М" deep along the 
inside edge of the two back stiles to 
accommodate the back panel. 

Step 3. Cut six 4"-wide r (J) to 
the same length as the panels. Cut 
two bottom rails (К) to 4%" wide. 
Note: The bottom rails sit %" below 
the top edge of the base molding 
strips. Next, cut '4"-wide grooves лш" 
deep along one edge of the top and 
bottom rails and along both edges of 
the four middle rails. (See the detail 
on the Side Panels drawing.) Using a 
stacked dado head in your tablesaw, 
cut "thick tenons %46" long on each 
end of the rails to fit into the stile 
grooves. (I tested the blade height 
first on a piece of scrap.) 
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Photo C: Miter-cut the base trim pieces, 
then glue and clamp each in place. 





Step 4. On some fine furniture, 
you'll see the rails recessed back just 
a bit from the face of the stiles. To 
achieve this look, plane 4" off the 
face of the six 4"-wide rails. Do not 
plane the two bottom rails. Mark the 
planed side on each as it exits the 
machine to identify the outside face. 

Step 5. Select and mark the best 
face on each panel. Then, mount a 
straight bit in your table-mounted 
router, elevate it to 4", and rout a М" 
rabbet along all four edges on the 
opposite face (photo F). 

Step 6. Using a sanding block, 
remove just a touch from each panel 
edge to allow for expansion. Next, fin- 
ish both sides of each panel. (I 
applied four coats of Deft semigloss 
lacquer, sanding between coats with 
0000 synthetic wool. After the last coat 
had dried thoroughly, I gave each 
panel two applications of carnauba 














le panels 
into matching sets of three. Then, 
emble the panels, rails, and 
for both sides. Note: You'll 
need a left and right side, so orient 
the thin rails and rabbeted stile 
edges correctly. Mark the rail loca- 
tions on the stiles as well as all the 
mating pieces for easy reassembly 
before breaking them down again. 
Step 8. To cut the biscuit slots, 
first clamp the four stiles side-by- 
side (photo G). Next, locate and 
mark the position of the drawer 
frames on one of the stiles. Note: I 
found that #20 biscuits worked best, 
but if your plate joiner cuts a slot too 
wide for the stiles, switch to #10 bis- 
cuits. Now, position your plate joiner 















Photo D: Glue support pieces in base frame 
(у" down from top of trim) and triangular 
blocks in corners. 








Side Panels 


1/4 x 5/6" tenons 


3 ( 


/ 







1/4" rabbet: 
3/8" deep 
on inside 
back edge 


> /4" grooves 
5/16" deep 








Remove 1/16" 
from outer. 
face of (J) after 
cutting grooves 
and tenons. 
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Photo E: Cut ⁄4"-wide grooves into edge of 
panel stiles and rails to accept panel tongues. 





accurately, then cut the slots, (I used 
a square to guide the tool.) 

Step 9. Dry-assemble both sides 
and double-check the orientation of 
each piece. Next, place glue in the 
stile grooves only at the locations you 
marked for the rail tenons. Note: Do 
not glue the panels into the grooves— 
they should "float" freely. Now, 
assemble and clamp the sides, and 
check for squareness, Let the glue 
dry overnight. 





Photo F: Rout a 4" rabbet 4" deep along 
edges of each side panel to form tongues. 





The Drawer Frames 
Come Next 
Step 1. To establish the length of 
the front and rear drawer frame mem- 
bers (L), measure the width of the 
base between the molding strips and 
subtract 1%". (Mine measured 42*4".) 
Cut 14 pieces of "thick stock to 242" 
wide and to the measured length. 
Step 2. To determine the length 
of the drawer frame side/center 











46" 





$4 7" 




















With plate joiner, cut slots for #20 
biscuits into the inside face of the stiles. 





stretchers (M), measure the distance 
from the back face of the front mold- 
ing to the back end of the base side 
piece and subtract 5⁄4", (Mine mea- 
sured 16" long.) Cut 24 stretchers 
from 4x22" stock to this length. 
Step 3. Cut a centered biscuit slot 
into the end grain on both ends of 
each side/center stretcher. Note: 
Since these pieces aren't wide enough 
to engage the pins on the plate join- 
er's face plate, I used a simple jig to 





M 4, 
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hold them while making the cuts 


(photo H). As you can see in the 
photo, I positioned the clamp pads to 
automatically center the joiner. 

Step 4. Cut biscuit slots into the 
edges of the front and rear frame 
members (L) where shown on the 
Front View drawing. Note: On the 
four bottom frames, cut a slot at each 
end and one in the center. On the 
three top frames, cut four equally 
spaced slots. I made another simple 
jig to accurately duplicate the slots in 
all pieces (photo 1). 

Step 5. Using a dado head, cut two 
"wide notches 1'4" deep on the 
back edge of the top, second, and 
third front frame members (L). To do 
this, set a stopblock to center the 
cut on the two middle biscuit slots 
of these three members (photo J). 
(The notch will cut across the center 
of each slot.) Note: These will serve 
as mortises for the tenons on the ver- 
lical frame members that separate 
the small drawers. 

Step 6. From %"-thick stock, cut 
two vertical 2'4"-wide frame members 
(N). Then, using the same dado 
setup, cut a ?4"-wide, 1'4"-deep notch 
on each end and one in the center. 
(See the Exploded View drawing.) 
"Test-fit the vertical stiles and frame 
pieces—they should fit together as 
edge-lap joints with the edges flush. If 
the edges don't align flush, adjust the 
dado depth. Next, mark these vertical 
members left and right, upper and 
lower, and cut each in half through the 
center slot. Put them aside for now. 

Step 7. Glue, assemble, and clamp 
the seven frames using biscuits, then 
check for squareness. When the glue 
has dried, chisel out the part of the 
biscuits you can see in the vertical 
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4 Photo Н: To cut slots into the rail 
ends, use jig and clamps to guide 
plate joiner. 


Photo J: Cut %" notches 14" P» 
deep into the back edge of the 
drawer frame parts. 








Photo I: Set up a simple jig to cut accurate 
repetitive slots into the edges of the drawer 
frame parts. 


frame mortises in the front of the sec- 
ond and third frames. Check the fit of 
the tenons and adjust the mortises 
accordingly. Clean up any glue 
squeeze-out at the joints, then finish- 
sand the frames. 

Note: To assemble the sides and 
drawer frames, you'll need a helper—at 
least one, preferably two. Also, gather 
up all the 5-long pipe or bar clamps you 
can get your hands on; you'll need at 
least 14. (I had to gang shorter clamps 
together in some places.) 

Step 8. Assemble the frames and 
sides. I put the frame together hori- 
zontally (lying on its side), then stood 
it up and applied the clamps. To do 
this, biscuit the frames to one side 
starting at the bottom. Work your way 
up, gluing each frame member in 
turn. After you've attached all of the 











Photo K: Join the side panels and drawer 
frames with #20 biscuits. Have clamps on 
hand before you start. 





frames to one side, attach the other 
side the same way. Be sure to align all 
frames flush with the front edge of the 
sides. Now, stand the assembly 
upright and clamp it (photo K). Check 
it for squareness by measuring diago- 
nally from corner to corner. 

Note: Some frames may try to flex 
slightly under clamping pressure, so I 
placed temporary spacers between 
the frames to ensure that they stayed 
perpendicular to the sides while the 
glue dried. This way, every drawer 
opening has parallel sides, which 
makes fitting the drawer faces a much 
more pleasant exercise. 

Step 9. Cut four tray guides (O) to 
S x 182" from %''-thick stock. Glue 
and clamp a guide to each of the two 
middle stretchers on the underside of 
the top and second frames, aligning 
them with the vertical members. (See 
the Exploded View drawing.) 

Step 10. Make up the dresser top 
(P) by edge-gluing pieces of 1"-thick 
stock. (I rough-cut enough material 
to make the lamination 2" wider and 
22" longer than the top dresser 
frame.) Next, trim the top to final 
size, allowing a 1" overhang along the 
front and sides. Rout a profile along 
the bottom edge of the front and 
sides. (I used a 1%"-radius round- 
over bit and set the fence forward of 
the bearing to achieve the effect I 
wanted.) To fasten the top to the 
dresser, drill oblong holes (elongated 
from front to back) through the top. 
drawer frame and drive #8x 172" flat- 
head wood screws. 

Step 11. Establish dimensions for 
the back panel (Q) by measuring the 
opening. Then, cut the back to size 
from 4" plywood. (I used birch.) 


continued on page 63 
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ast month, we featured Craig Brown’s world- 
Гев trout net (May/June 1995, page 32). 
However, Craig actually stakes his reputation on 
his wooden-hinged fly box. We wouldn't venture to 
call either net or box easy, but Bob Colpetzer took 


on the project (again) and brought it well within 
the realm of the feasible. Once you've followed his 
down-to-earth instructions, you'll have an heir- 
loom that your kids and grandkids will hold in 
high esteem—whether or not they ever wet a line. 


—the Editors 












Before You Start 


For the main box parts, you'll need 
to resaw or plane stock to exactly 
м" thick. D selected Honduras 
mahogany for its stability, although 
Craig makes most of his boxes 
from quartersawn lacewood, anoth- 
sta 









ic 







dowel, which you can order 
from a mail-order supplier. 
(See the list of Sources on 
page 43) | suggest а 'A"- 

thick, 80-tooth trim blade for 
| the tablesaw cuts. 
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I made the hinge pins from o'- 


diameter brass rod purchased at a 
hobby shop. The two pairs of 
Ух Ax 78" ceramic magnets and the 
Ja; thick cork for the hook keepers I 
bought at a crafts supply store. 





Machine the Sides 
and Ends 

Step 1. From "thick stock, rip 
and crosscut a 1%x 19" blank. Then, 
cut two box ends (A) and two sides 
(B) to the lengths listed in the Bill of 
Materials. To create the box joints, I 
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suggest building the jig described in 
“Making the Combination Jig” on 
page 39. This jig also doubles as a 
crosscutting box, which makes cut- 
ting the other small, fragile parts 
much easier and safer. 

Step 2. Once you've made the jig, 
remove the М" shim you used to rout 
the slot for the indexing pin. Elevate 
your '4" straight bit to '4", and rout 
trial box joints in a pair of test pieces 
to confirm that the pins of the joint 
will mesh. To cut the pins, stand the 
end piece (A) on end against the jig 
and rest it against the indexing pin 
(photo A). Clamp the stock in place, 
then rout the first slot. Unclamp and 
move the stock to the right, placing 
the slot over the indexing pin. Rout 
another slot the same way. Repeat 
this process until you've slotted the 
entire end. 

Step 3. To test-cut pins on a mat- 
ing box side (B), reposition the end 
piece (A) on the jig with one full pin 
to the left of the indexing pin (photo 
B). Now, place the top edge of the 
mating side piece against the left 
edge of the end piece. Rout the first 
slot, then remove the end piece (A) 
from the jig. Move the side piece (B) 
to the right and place the slot you just 
routed over the indexing pin (photo 
C). Now, rout the rest of the side 
piece, and assemble the test pieces to 
check for fit. 

Step 4. When you've adjusted the 
combination jig and router setup 
properly, rout the pins on the box 
ends (A) first, as described in steps 2 
and 3 above. Note: Flip each piece 
end for end—not edge for edge— 
before routing the opposite end, so 
the two ends will be symmetrical. Use 
a small padded clamp to secure each 
part to the jig. Then, using the routed 
ends to align the mating sides (B), 
rout pins in those pieces as before. 

Step 5. Adjust the '%" straight bit 
to cut '&" deep, and rout a stopped 
groove '4" from both edges of each 
side (B) to accept the panels. Note: 
The grooves must stop '4" from both 
ends of each part so they won't be vis- 
ible after assembly. To do this, mea- 
sure 5%" in each direction from the 
edge of the bit on that side (its cutting 
surface, not its center) along the router- 
table fence, and clamp a stopblock at 
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Note: Stop grooves 
on (8) 1/8" from ends 
a 


Saw box © 
after assembly 





NS 












3he" rabbet 1/8" deep 


—\/8" dado 1/52" deep 


1/8" groove 
1/8" дее 
1/8" from edge 


51/2" 


№, 71/8" dado 
№ 1/52" deep 


Basic Box 


3/16" rabbet 1/8" deep Exploded View 














Photo A: Rout box joints on end pieces first 
using combination jig and '/s" straight bit. 


Photo B: To rout mating joints in side pieces, 
use end piece as starting spacer. 
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BILL OF MATERIALS | 




















Photo С: Remove end piece after cuttin: 
slot in side piece, and rout joints as bel 


Hs 





— 





Photo D: After routing stopped groove, hold 
side piece firmly against stopblock, and lift it 
away from bit. 








4 





Photo E: Use spacers to index and rout seven 
hook-keeper dadoes on each panel 





«а 


—" .ےا 


Photo F: Use zero-clearance fence to rabbet 
top (outside) faces of box panels. 

















PART T м L Mar. Qrv. 
А Ends у" 14" 3y" M 2 

| Fiv Box | B Sides X" 1%" sw М Dim 
C Top/bottom panels У" ЗИ” 3%" M 2 
D Hook keepers м" у" 8" M 14 
Е Keeper end caps *»" e" 3" M 4 





CELSA 


M = mahogany 





Sheet cork, 3s" 


mahogany dowel, 
brass rod, 4 ceramic magnets 








see the 






each location. (For safety's sake, 
Pro Tip on page 41 before proceeding.) 

Step 6. Place one end of each part 
on the table against the right-hand 
stop, holding the other end against 
the fence but clear of the bit. 
Carefully lower the piece onto the 
bit, and feed it right to left. When it 
reaches the left-hand stop, carefully 
lift the part away from the bit, hold- 
ing it firmly against the fence as you 
lift (photo D). 

Step 7. When you've finished rout- 
ing both grooves in each box side, 
remove your stopblocks and rout 
"through" grooves along both edges 
of the two ends (A). Note: You need- 
n't stop these grooves, provided they 
coincide with the slots (as they 
should). If they don't, reset your stop- 
blocks to 3%" from each edge of the 
bit, and rout stopped grooves. 












Next, Make the Top and 


Bottom Panels 
Step 1. From “''-thick stock 
the top and bottom (C) to fir 





cut 
shed 


dimensions. (I clamped a stopblock 
to the miter-gauge extension to 








Photo G: The %u"-wide rabbet will leave а 
Yis"-wide vein between panel and box sides 
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Photo H: During glue-up, use blocks to 
distribute clamp pressure evenly. 





ensure that parts would be cut to uni- 
form length.) 

Step 2. To cut the dadoes in the 
top and bottom for the hook keepers, 
first cut four %x%s" spacers to the 
same length as your router-table 
fence. You'll use these pieces to cut 
seven equally spaced dadoes М" 
apart without moving the fence. 
Stand one spacer on its %"-wide edge 
and clamp it (at each end) to the 
fence. Then, set the fence so that the 
nearest edge of the bit (the cutting 
surface, not the centerpoint) is 24." 
from the spacer. 

Step 3. Set your %" straight bit to 
cut 12" deep. Next, place one end of 
pach top/bottom piece against the 
spacer, and rout the center dado 
the inside face. Clamp an 
additional spacer against the first 
one, increasing the offset by %4", and 
this time rout the pieces at both 
ends. Repeat this procedure until 
you've added all four spacers and 
routed seven dadoes across each 
panel (photo E). 

Step 4. To cut rabbets along the 
edges of the outside face of the top 
and bottom, switch to a 1" straight 


















Photo I: Rip ends of box first, then shim and 
tape kerfs to prevent halves from pinching 
together during final cuts. 
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bit. Set the router-table fence 74«" from 
the cutting surface of the bit. Make a 
zero-clearance fence by clamping a 
length of 14x2" stock against the 
fence, then marking it М" from the 
bottom edge. Next, carefully elevate 
the rotating bit into the fence to the 
% mark. This will “bury” the bit in 
the fence, leaving 746" of its diameter 
exposed (provided the fence is 
exactly 3⁄4" thick). Now, attach duct 
tape “handles” for safety, and rout the 
%el-wide rabbet 4" deep (photo F). 
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icm #8 x1" F.H. 
wood screw 


Combination Jig 


i #8 x VA" F.H. wood screws 


Note: Rout the ends first, then the edges 
of the panels to minimize tear-out. 


Assemble the Box, Then 
Saw It In Half 


Step 1. Dry-assemble the box 
(parts A, B, C) to see that all parts fit 
properly. Note: Because the rabbet 
on the top/bottom pieces is Ме" 
wider than the groove that accepts it, 
you should end up with a uniform, 
Ув" vein around the edge of each 





panel (photo G). Before disassem- 
bling, make a reference mark across 
the panel and end at both ends of the 
box to note the panel's position. 
Separate the parts, then carefully 
hand-plane 42" from both edges—not 
the ends—of the two panels. This will 
provide room for seasonal movement. 

Step 2. Apply glue to the box 
joints and begin assembling the sides 
and ends. Note: Use glue sparingly to 
avoid excessive squeeze-out because 
you won't be able to remove it from 
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1/8" cove 


16 x 3/16 x 3/4" spline 


3/8" dowel, 
sized to fit 
hinge cove 
1/16" brass rod 
The" long 


"alm 


Section View 
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3/16" cove \ 
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Centered 
1/6" hole 
1/4" deep 


1ле" groove 
1л" deep 















(I — sie" round-overs 
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~=3/6 x 1/4 x 7/8" magnet 


Note: Notchee for magneto 
routed їп @ and €) after 
assembly 





214" 


| 
(2 1/16" rabbets 
132" деер | | 
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3/16 x 1/4 x 7/8" magnet 


Completed Box 
Exploded View 
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Photo J: Use zero-clearance fence to rabbet 
bottom edges of hook keeper blanks. 


“г 
Photo К: Set stopblocks to rout stopped hinge 


cove in each box half. 











Photo L: Rout slots for magnetic catches, then 
square them with sharp chisel. 


the inside of the box before it dries, 
Apply a single drop of glue to the 
center of each end of the panel rab- 
bet to ensure that the panels will 
float. Align the reference marks 
scribed in Step 1 to center the pan- 
els, then clamp the box as nece y 
to snug all joints together. Note: Use 
scrap blocks to distribute clamping 
pressure evenly (photo H). 

Step 3. After the glue has dried, 
sand the sides and ends of the box. 
Using a %«" round-over bit, rout all 
ends, edges, and corners, then fin- 
ish-sand the radii. 

Step 4. Allowing for the actual 
thickness (depth) of the assembled 
box and your blade thickness, set 
your tablesaw rip fence to rip the box 
into two equal halves. (Since I used a 
"thick trim blade, I substracted Ys" 
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Photo M: Use ¥4" round-over bit and guide to 
round ends of Ye" dowel. 


from the 1%" actual box thickness, 
then set the fence ‘'"—half of the 
remaining lY»"—ífrom the blade.) 
Now, elevate the blade to %", and 
carefully rip both ends—not the 
sides—of the box. 

Step 5. Cut a pair of %1x2%" shims 
to the same thickness as the blade 
you're using. Insert these into the 
kerfs in the box, and secure them in 
place with masking tape to prevent 
the box from pinching together as 
you make the final cuts (photo 1). 
Now, rip both sides of the box, and 
separate the halves. 





Make and Install the 


Hook Keepers 

Step 1. To make the 14 hook 
keepers (D), first plane or resaw a 
2x16" piece of stock to Ys" thick. Cut 
a piece of %"-thick cork to these 
same dimensions, and adhere it to 
one face of the blank. (I used 
Titebond IL) Note: If you're working 
with smaller sheets of cork, you'll 
need to use two or more pieces to 
cover the 2x 16" face. This is fine, but 
arrange your final cuts so that you 
don't end up with a seam on any of 
your hook keepers. 

Step 2. After the glue has dried, 
straighten the edges on your jointer. 
Install a 45° chamfering bit in your 
table-mounted router and elevate it to 
cut У" deep. Set a fence flush with the 
pilot bearing, and rout both edges of 
the 2x16" blank (cork-side up) so that 
only the wood gets chamfered. (See the 
detail that accompanies the Completed 
Box Exploded View opposite.) 

Step 3. Fit your tablesaw with a 
zero-clearance insert, preferably one 
with a splitter. (For instructions on 
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Photo N: Make simple V-block jig to rout 
spline groove in hinge dowel. 


making an insert with splitter, see my 
Trout Net article in the May/June 
1995 issue, page 63.) Rip a "wide 
strip from both edges of the cham- 
fered blank, using a pushblock and an 
eraser-tipped pencil to feed the stock 
safely. Joint and then chamfer both 
edges of the remaining blank. Rip two 
more strips for a total of four strips. 
Step 4. Install a 7^" straight bit in 
your router, and elevate it to cut Via" 
deep. Again, make a zero-clearance 
fence by burying all but И" of the 
bits diameter in a 9х2" length of 
stock. Lay each "wide strip of hook- 









keeper stock on edge, and rout a 
зох As"-wide rabbet along both edges 


(cork and wood) where shown on the 
Completed Box Exploded View 
detail. (Also, see photo J.) 
Step 5. Using the combi 
crosscut the 14 hook keeper 
ished length. Next, determine which 
will be front, back, top, and bottom of 
the box, and mark the parts accord- 
ingly. Note: Make sure the cork edge 
of the keepers faces the same direc- 
tion in both box halves. Glue and 
clamp the keepers into their dadoes, 
using only a drop of glue in the center 
of each dado. (I clamped a block 














Me" kerf 







5ле" 





Mu 
ap ү 


в" 






V-Block Jig 











across all seven keepers in each box 
half.) Note: Don't glue the full length 
of the keepers—this would prevent 
the panels from expanding/ contract- 
ing equally on both faces. 

Step 6. To make four end caps (E) 
for the hook keepers, use the zero- 
clearance insert and splitter on your 
tablesaw. Cut two зх" blanks at 
least 11" long. Measure the inside 
length of your box, then crosscut four 
caps to this length using the combina- 
tion jig. Now, glue and clamp the end 
caps to the box sides (over the ends of 
the keepers) where shown on the 
Completed Box Exploded View. 


Complete the Box Exterior 
And Install the Magnets 


Step 1. Finish-sand the sawed 
edges of the two box halves. (I 
adhered sandpaper sheets to a flat 
piece of plywood using double-faced 
tape, starting with 150-grit and finish- 
ing with 320.) Remember to keep the 
long grain parallel with your stroke 
direction, and apply equal pressure to 
all parts of the box half. 

Step 2. To rout the blind cove for 
the hinge, install а ‘s'-diameter 
round-nose bit in your table-mounted 
router, and set it to cut is" deep. 
Set the fence so the bit will cut a Уш" 


Fold tape so it 
sticks to вен 
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Photo O: Use V-block jig to rout spline groove 
in hinge coves as well. 


radius (half the bits diameter) in 
the box edge. Position and clamp 
stopblocks to the fence that will start 
and stop the cove Ys" from the ends 
of the box. 

Step 3. Mark each box half where 
the hinge goes, then rout the Yi" 
cove radius along the edge of each. 
is, place the inside face of the 
half against the fence and the right- 
hand stop. Lower it onto the bit, and 
feed it from right to left until you 
reach the other stop (photo K). Then, 
carefully pivot the end up and away 
from the bit. 

Step 4. Rout slots for the magnetic 
catches using a Vi" straight bit elevat- 
ed to cut Уш" deep. Set the fence Y: 
from the edge (cutting surface) of the 
bit, then clamp stopblocks to position 
the slots Y?" from each end of the 
box. Note: You'll want to customize 
the slots to fit the magnets you're 
using. For my Vix?" magnets, I set 
the right-hand stop 1'^" from the 
right edge of the bit and the left-hand 
stop 4%" from the left edge (photo L). 
Note: Use caution in establishing the 
length of these slots. It’s much better 
to undercut (and chisel them to size 
ater) than to make them too long. To 
cut the matching slots, reverse these 
dimensions. Use the same technique 

























‘be 


Photo P: Cut hoge segments safely and pre- 
cisely using combination jig and stopblock. 


for starting and finishing the cut that 
you used to rout the cove radius. 

Step 5. Using a sharp chisel, 
square the ends of the slots so the 
magnets will fit snugly. Orient the 
polarity of the two pairs of magnets 
so they attract rather than repel each 
other. Then, glue the magnets in 
place using either polyurethane glue 
or epoxy. After the glue has cured, 
trim the magnets and glue squeeze- 
out flush with a chisel. 

Step 6. Install a "diameter 
round-nose bit in your router, and 
adjust the depth of cut to Ys". Rout 
the 1"-long thumb groove along 
the right edge of both box halves, 
using the same techniques you used 
to rout the hinge cove. 


Make the Hinge Parts 

Step 1. From straight, "diameter 
mahogany dowel stock, cut a piece 8" 
long. (For a mail-order source, see 
Sources.) Using a 7ıe" round-over bit 
and a piece of stock clamped to the 
fence to act as a guide, radius both 
ends of the dowel by rotating it against 
the bit (photo M). 

Step 2. To cut the spline groove in 
the dowel and also in the hinge cove, 
build the jig shown in the V-block Jig 
drawing on page 41. To do this, bevel- 














Photo Q: "Drill" centered end holes in hinge 
segments using Yrs" rouler bit and jig. 





rip two 32" lengths of %4x1¥2" stock 
at 45°, then rip a Yio"-thick perpendic- 
ular edge along the apex of the bevel 
where shown on the drawing. (I 
found it best to make the jig as long 
as my router-table fence for easy 
clamping.) Cut a groove in both ends 
of each jig half, and spline them 
together with a 1" gap between. 
Step 3. To cut the groove in the 
dowel, install a 'A«" straight bit in 
your table-mounted router. (To mail- 
order this bit, see Sources.) Set the 
jig against the fence, and adjust the 
fence to center the bit in the jig gap. 
Place the 3%" dowel in the jig, and 
elevate the bit so it will cut a Ais"-deep. 
groove in the dowel. Now, hold the 
dowel securely in the jig so it won't 
rotate, then slide the jig along the 
fence and over the bit (photo N). 
Step 4. Use the same bit and fence 
setting to cut the spline grooves in the 
hinge cove, but this time clamp the V- 
block jig to the fence. Adjust the bit to 
cut a Ув" depth in the center of the 
cove radius. (See the detail shown on 
the Completed Box Exploded View.) 
Mark on the jig where you want to 














1/64" shank hole, countersunk 





Small Parte Holder 
Full-sized pattern 





Figure 1 


Cutting hinge 
splines 





Grain. 





Note: Trim splines to 3/16" long 
after gluing into dowels 
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start and stop the groove, and tack a 
stopblock across the V at both points. 
Place one end of each box half 
against the right-hand stop with the 
edge seated down in the V. Lower the 
other end onto the bit, and feed it 
right to left (photo O). 

Step 5. Set the rip fence on 
your tablesaw 4⁄2" from the blade. 
Measure the actual length of your 
hinge cove, and divide by six to estab- 
lish the length of your hinge seg- 
ments. (Mine measure a scant '7is".) 
Then, using the combination jig, the 
small-parts holder, and a stopblock, 
cut six hinge segments from the 
dowel (photo P). Note: Start by cut- 
ting a radiused end segment from 
each end, then cut the four middle 
segments. Cut a couple of spares 
from the waste to help you set up for 
the end-routing. 

Step 6. To make a jig for routing 
end holes in the hinge segments, 
cut a 2x18" piece of ⁄2"-thick scrap 
stock. (See the End-Routing Jig 
drawing below.) Lay out a %4" hole 
Tho! deep where dimensioned, and 
drill it using a brad-point bit. The 
point of the bit should just break 
through the opposite face, indicat- 
ing the exact center of the hole. 

Step 7. With the "е" bit still 
installed in your router, position and 
clamp the end-routing jig on the 
router table so the bit penetrates 
through the brad-point hole. This 
should position it dead center in the 
%" hole. Elevate the bit to cut 4" 
deep, then rout your test segments by 
inserting them into the hole and 
pressing them onto the bit (photo Q). 
Check that the holes are dead center 
by testjoining the segments with a 
pin. Then, rout both ends of the four 
middle segments and the flat end of 
each end segment. (I vacuumed the jig 
hole after each cut to clear the chips.) 

Step 8. Using the zero-clearance 
insert and splitter on the tablesaw, rip 
а 'Asx?A" strip from а 12" length of 
stock. Crosscut six 'A'"long splines 
from the end of this strip as shown in 
figure 1. Glue a spline into the groove 
on each hinge segment. After the 
glue has dried, use the combination 
jig to trim each spline so it protrudes 
only a scant "As" from the dowel. (See 
the Completed Box Exploded View.) 
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Step 9. From '4;"-diameter brass 
rod, cut five "опр hinge pins. Dry- 
assemble the hinge segments using 
the pins and fit the hinge into the 
cove formed by the two box halves. 
Make sure that the splines are not so 
long that they prevent the hinge seg- 
ments from seating snugly down in 
the cove. If the assembled hinge is a 
bit longer than the cove, remove the 
pins from the two middle segments, 
and trim the segments slightly—but 
don't overdo it. Trim the pins to fit 
as necessary. 





Hinge the Box Halves, 
Then Add Finish 

Step 1. Once you've attained a sat- 
isfactory fit with the hinges, align 
and tape the box halves together. 
Reassemble the hinge, and glue the 








3/8" hole. 
The" deep X 





Brad-point tip? 
will indicate center 
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Meet the 
Designer 


A die-hard fly fisherman, Craig Brown 
of Elk Rapids, Michigan, has had ample 
Opportunity to field-test his own fly boxes 
and trout nets. After ski-bumming in 
Colorado during the '70s, Craig returned 
to his native Michigan in 1979, where he 
worked as sales rep for a publisher while 
teaching himself serious woodworking. 
He then quit his coat-and-tie job and 
polished his skills for several years doing 
commercial/residential work and custom 
furniture. Craig opened his own shop in 
1986, specializing in small, finely wrought 
boxes, which today are sold at some 70 
galleries internationally. 


hinge segments to the box halves 
as shown on the Completed Box 
Exploded View. (Glue the first, third, 
and fifth segments to one half, and 
the second, fourth, and sixth to the 
other.) Note: Apply glue carefully and 
sparingly—any squeeze-out from one 
segment to the next will glue the 
hinge shut. Now, carefully wrap 
masking tape around the box and 
hinge to clamp them. 

Step 2. Once the glue has cured, 
finish-sand the hinge and remove 
any glue stains. Finish-sand the 
entire box, paying particular atten- 
tion to glue stains, fingerprints, or 
cross-grain scratches. Vacuum or 
blow all surfaces to remove dust. 















continued on page 64 
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by Bob Colpetzer 


Thirty years in 
the making— 
and still evolving 





Photo A: Upon retiring to the iia foothills in 
Tennessee, | made good on my belief that a woodworking 
shop should (if possible) occupy a separate building 





7 or more than 30 years, I've been actively engaged in 
fA setting up my woodworking shop. 1 abandoned any 
4 thought of completing the job years ago and have 
adopted the philosophy that a shop is a perpetual project. On 
any given day, I'll get caught up in remodeling the storage 
facilities or rearranging the floor plan to accommodate the 
occasional new piece of equipment—provided I'm not already 
developing some new jig or fixture or dust-collection add-on 
to streamline operations or make the shop safer. 

Like the typical mobile American, Гуе moved no less than 
five times since I started setting up. With each move, I've had 
to carve out a place for the cabinets, benches, tools, and 
equipment salvaged from the previous shop and adapt them to 
new surroundings, These quarters 
have included evel 














"hing from a 
cramped basement corner to the 
30x40-foot stand-alone structure 1 
presently occupy (photo A). Each 
move—like each molting for a lob- 
ster—has posed a challeng 


Photo В. 
The tablesaw 
should have eight 
feet of clearance 
to the front, rear, 
and left side. | 
had built the 
cabinets alon, 
the wall in small 
sections, which 
enabled me to 
dismantle and 





e and 
taken lots of work but has always 
resulted in a learning experience 
that I wouldn't trade. 

Those articles on “setting up a 
home workshop" or, better yet, 








doses En ӨГ ы. , move them from 
hose proposed “ideal shops a previous 
always amuse me. They tend to pre- residence, 
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I've positioned my bench to maximize elbow room and have added racks 
underneath to keep smaller clamps close at hand. 


sume that we all have similar needs, that we all work the 
same way, and that we can all come up with the space and 
dimensions that fit their formula, Most of all, they like to think 
that every woodworker operates on an unlimited budget. Unlike 
an adjustable baseball cap, however, one shop does not fit all. 
The type of work you do, how often you do it, the location and 
space you have available, how much money you сап comfort- 
ably budget, and how long you foresee occupying your present 
residence—all of these factor into the development of your 
shop. I present my shop here as an example of what works for 
me rather than as the ultimate shop model for everyone. Look 
at it as a working shop that has evolved over the years into a 
space that allows me to work in my most efficient manner. 
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The Early Years: Notes 


From Underground 

My first “shop” (so-called) occu- 
pied a basement corner in a small, 
newly purchased home that came 
with few options—these didn't 
include a garage. At the time, my wife 
and I were financially challenged, 
which is to say we didn't have two 
extra nickels to rub together. Any allo- 
cation for the woodworking budget 
took a back seat to everything else. 
The mortgage payment, the major 
appliances, and the kids’ dental care 
always came first. 

The tools were few and the equip- 
ment Spartan, but I did learn the 
pros and cons of a basement shop. 
For one, I enjoyed easy access to the 
basement power panel. Also, the 
nearby furnace supplied ample heat 
during the winter. I had adequate 
space as well, although my then- 
meager tool inventory probably 
accounted for this. 

On the other hand, the dampness 
and humidity of a basement shop 
caused difficulties with wood stability, 
tool rust, and finishing. And then 
there was the dust. No matter how dili- 
gently I tried to catch it at the source 
with the vacuum, it would still find its 
way into every corner of the upstairs 
and would clog heating and cooling fil- 
ters in no time. I never did find an 
economical way to solve the problem. 

It also occurred to me that combin- 
ing airborne wood dust with solvent 
vapors and a gas furnace in a con- 
fined area could easily set the scene 
for a spectacular disaster movie. 
However, I had no other shop space 
available and decided to make the 
most of it. I limited my activities to 
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Photo C: Smaller stationary tools have been 
clustered in an island, which saves space and 
requires only one dust-collection pickup and 
electrical drop. 





low-volume dust producers and 
developed many of the hand-tool 
skills that I find valuable to this day. I 
also explored chip carving, whittling, 
and chair caning. Besides the hand- 
tool skills, this corner basement shop 
taught me patience and flexibility as I 
adapted my activities to the space and 
budget I had available. 











The Second Phase: 


Competing With Cars 

As the family (and the family 
income) grew, we made several 
moves to expand and upgrade our liv- 
ing quarters. I now had a chance to 
acquire some basic power tools, and I 
abandoned any thought of a base- 
ment shop in favor of sharing the two- 
car garage with two cars. The garage, 
viewed from the basement corner, 
looked like a decided step up. 


Photo D: Tool 
arrangement 
should follow 

the flow pattern of 
work. For efficient 
stock preparation, 
I've placed ће 
radial-arm saw 
station adjacent to 
the lumber rack, 
with the jointer, 
planer, and table- 
saw grou 

nearby. 





By the time I'd gotten seriously 
involved in setting up in the garage, it 
became clear that I would have to 
spend plenty in both time and dollars 
to create the shop I imagined. The 
new equipment and extra lighting 
would require additional electrical 
circuits. Because we lived in the 
Chicago area, the entire garage 
would need to be insulated, including 
the overhead door, if I had hopes of 
working in the shop year-round. 

We knew, however, that this would 
not be the last home we'd own, so I 
reined in on my ambitious and expen- 
sive plans. No matter how far you're 
willing to go to transform a garage 
into a serious shop, you can only do 
so much if you still park cars in it. 
Once again, I decided to adapt my 
woodworking to the space and bud- 





Photo E: To allow modification of the wiring, 
1 framed around the electrical box, phase 
converter, and “raceway,” then installed a door 
and two removable panels for easy access, 


get available. I also built cabinets and 
storage facilities in sections that could 
be taken apart and moved to a new 
home when and if necessary. 
Sharing your shop with automo- 
biles has its own drawbacks. I always 
found myself wondering, as I con- 
templated working on some project, 
whether I would spend enough time 
on it to justify moving the cars out 
and setting up my tools and fold-away 
equipment. Those brief, two-hour 
interludes after dinner, when I 
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Photo F: Dust-collection system uses economi- 
cal PVC pipe as well as shop-built blast gates 
and floor sweeps. A low-voltage switch on 
each pickup lets me turn system on and off 
from various points in the shop. 


Photo G: Assembly area includes stand-alone 
tool cabinet, which keeps hand tools dust-free 
and organized. Frequent searches for lost tools 
make woodworking sheer drudgery. 


enjoyed working in the shop the 
most, hardly seemed to qualify. For 
another thing, if you live in a northern 
climate, the road salt and slush that 
collect on the cars during the winter 
will end up in your shop, where it will 
corrode tools in a hurry. 

In addition, most garage floors slant 
either toward the floor drains or 
toward the driveway, which makes 
setting up equipment and working dif- 
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ficult. And then, there's still the dust, 
which will end up in the house in spite 
of your best efforts. Before long, I 
concluded that nothing less than a 
separate shop space would satisfy me. 


My Present Shop: Moving 
Toward Completion(?) 

Seven years ago, my wife and I 
retired to the foothills of eastern 
Tennessee—a move that promises to 
be our last, at least for several years. 
(Finally, I thought, the dog will have 
his day.) I hired a contractor to pour a 
slab and erect a 30x40-foot shell of a 
building. I barely had time to enclose 
it from the elements before the mov- 
ing company delivered the contents 
of my previous shop. Everything had 
been crated and boxed, so it took me 
several days just to unpack and reor- 
ganize it all. 

I spent the next four years siding 
and painting the exterior, as well as 
wiring, lighting, insulating, and dr: 
walling the interior. I did the work sin- 
glehandedly in small sections, work- 
ing around piles of equipment, lumber, 
and cabinets. The photos show from 
various angles how it looks today 
(photos B, C, D). As 1 mentioned, I 
won't call it complete, but I think I'm 
approaching the final stages. 

Let me repeat that I'm not holding 
up my shop as an ideal for you to 
aspire to. I have, howe applied 
what I learned about flexibility and 
adaptability during my days of 
basement corners and shared-space 
garage shops. You might find some 
of my innova- 
tions and cus- 
tomizing efforts 
adaptable to your 
own shop space. 

To simplify any 
future modifica- 
tions to the wiring, 
I created an elec- 
trical “raceway” to 
the attic by fram- 
ing around the 
electrical panel 
from floor to ceil- 
ing (photo E). 1 
installed a door in 
the raceway for 
easy access to the 



















E 





panel and phase converter, as well 
as two additional removable panels. 
These will make it easy to fish wire 
from the electrical box to the attic 
if I find two years from now that 1 
need additional electrical drops. 

I also installed a retractable stair- 
way to provide access to the attic. This 
not only allows me to get up there to 
make electrical changes, but it opens 
up the attic for light storage in the 
areas where I've put in subflooring. | 
also included a roof fan, which keeps 
the attic temperature down during 
summer months, as well as a ceiling 
fan to exhaust solvent vapors and pull 
in cool air through the windows. 

As several of the photos illustrate, 
I've put in a fairly elaborate dust- 
collection system. (I wonder now how 
I ever survived without one.) Each 
work station has its own pickup and 
blast gate, and a couple of stations 
have floor sweeps as well (photo F). 
The ductwork consists of PVC pipe, 
which I've wrapped with stranded 
wire. This grounded wire eliminates 
the static electricity buildup caused by 
the flow of air, dust, and chips. The 
photo also shows one of the low-volt- 
age switches located at each blast 
gate, which enable me to turn on the 
exhaust system from any work station. 

I ordered a 10-foot ceiling for the 
shop to permit handling and turning 
of sheet plywood and longer stock. 1 
asked for just two windows because I 
prefer having the wall space. To make 
it possible to back my pickup into the 
shop to unload lumber, I installed an 
overhead garage door and adjusted 

















РКЕ HE To sieh woodworking funds, redaim and recyda discarded, 
ЧЫКПОО] БӘРЕ feat of uad, олтон Lo 
$20 and refurbished it for this countertop. 


wling alley for 
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my floor plan accordingly. If I had it to 
do over again, I would put in a set of 
double service doors instead. This 
would've left me more interior wall 
space and allowed less heat loss dur- 
ing the winter months. (Maybe it was 
my nostalgia for the shared-garage 
shop that drove me to put in the over- 
head door, but I haven't had much 
use for it.) 


Some Thoughts On 
Shop Layout 


The size and configuration of my 
various shops have pretty much dic- 
tated where I placed my equipment. 
In each situation, however, I've done 
what I could to streamline operations 
by making the layout conform as 
much as possible to the flow pattern 
of the work. This strategy may vary, 
depending on what kinds of work you 
typically do in your shop space. 

Because I usually start my con- 
struction with rough-sawn hardwood, 
it makes sense to position the stock 
preparation tools near the lumber 
rack. (See photo D on page 45.) As 








for the lumber, simply try to 
store it close to an access 
door to save work during 
unloading and stacking of 
new material. I've located the 
radial-arm saw station against 
the back wall (adjacent to the 
lumber rack) where there's 
room to cut a 16-foot board, 
which is the longest stock 
I'm liable to use in the shop. 
The jointer, planer, and 
tablesaw I've arranged in 
close proximity to one anoth- 
er, so that the rough machin- 
ing will flow in a smooth pat- 
tern with few wasted steps. It can get 
pretty tedious jointing and ripping mul- 
tiple strips from a board if your jointer 
and tablesaw are several yards apart. 
This is not to suggest that you 
crowd these machines together. To 
operate them safely and properly, I 
try to maintain an eight-foot clear- 
ance both to the front and rear of the 
tablesaw, planer, and jointer (i.e., 
along the feed path). Eight feet to the 
left of the tablesaw is essential for 
handling a full sheet of plywood. 








Photo I: You can often find а way around expensive com: 
mercial solutions to shop problems. Here | used white oak 
and hard maple for drawer slides and runners—much less 
expensive than manufactured hardware. Pull-out shelves | 
made from cabinet shop cast-offs. 


Туе had to set up my shop in many 
à location that was too small to accom- 
modate the layout I've described 
here. In these situations, I made 
allowances by placing a machine in 
line with a door that could be opened 
to lengthen the feed path, or by 
mounting it on a mobile base. Even if 
you occupy cramped quarters, you 
can usually find a way to handle that 
occasional long piece of stock. 

Once I've placed the big stock 
prep machines, I look for a suitable 





Open 
shelves — 
C-arm Spindle 
sander* 
Saw blade 
grinder 7 
Half-sheet 
lywood 
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sander 
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ae roller extensions 
Temporary 
lumber 
storage 
Full-sheet 
plywood 
storage—} 





* Tools mounted on mobile bases 
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Tablesaw 
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roller extension 


Roller stand* 


-when rol 
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Tool 
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Storage 
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lers not needed) 
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tension 
scrollsaw 
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Photo J: To get the exact features that 

needs, custom-build shop storage facil 

built this organizer for screws and nails for less 
than the price of those breakable, plastic store- 
bought models 





spot for my bench area. As you'll 
note in photo B on page 44, the 
bench and accompanying cabinets, 
clamp racks, and storage for assem- 
bly supplies occupy a large part of 
the floor area. I've kept the bench 
and assembly area separate from 
the stock preparation area so the 
two won't crowd each other. 

You'll want to provide adequate 
elbow room around the bench, espe- 
cially on the vise side. Plenty of light 
in this part of the shop is critical for 
detail work, and you'll need access to 
at least a couple of electrical outlets to 
run portable power tools. In addition 
to a wall-mounted clamp rack, I've 
added s to the bottom of the 
bench to keep smaller clamps close at 
hand for assembly. (See the lead 
photo on page 44.) 

Available wall space pretty well dic- 
tates where I locate the remaining 
equipment. I do try to group those 
tools that get used in conjunction with 
one another. Arranging machines in 
clusters also helps conserve space in 
a crowded shop, As you can see on 
the floor plan (page 47) and in photo 
C, I've grouped several smaller sta- 
tionary machines together in an 
and," which requires but one elec- 
trical drop and dust-collection pickup. 
It takes a bit of planning to avoid clus- 
tering machines that will crowd each 
other during use. To avoid unfore- 
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seen conflicts, I've added mobile 
bases and flexible dust connections 
to several of these clustered tools. 

I try to keep most of my hand tools, 
supplies, and accessories in cabinets, 
which keeps the dust from accumu- 
lating and provides for better organi- 
zation (photo G). Working in a shop 
where finding a needed tool or supply 
item usually turns into a scavenger 
hunt gets to be sheer drudgery. (By 
the way, you can find plans for this 
tool cabinet in the March/April '95 
issue of Woodworker's Journal.) 

As the photos show, I've more or 
less practiced what I preach, 
although I still need to replace several 
open storage shelves with cabinets. 
Besides the fact that I never throw 





the available funds count, we as 
woodworkers do enjoy certain advan- 
tages. For one, we tend to like the 
challenge of solving impossible prob- 
lems. We often would rather make a 
part, jig, or tool than buy it, and we 
typically don't mind modifying or 
revamping an item to suit our needs. 
(Perhaps this is because most of us 
have more time than money.) 

Add to this the fact that most of us 
are packrats. We take great pride in 
salvaging discarded materials and 
recycling them to our benefit. Over 
the years, I've come up with a few 
ways to enhance my shop that didn't 
require much of a cash layout, I 
offer a few examples that you might 
find useful. 








anything away, I lost 
some cabinet storage 
in the last move and 
had to jury-rig the 
open shelves in a hurry. 
However, the ample 
layer of dust reminds 
me daily that my “ 
petual project” still 
needs some remodeling. 

When you look for a 
suitable spot for the 
dust collector, look out- 
side the shop area if 
possible. This will keep those micron- 
fine particles from being pumped 
through the bag fabric and back into 
your shop. I didn’t have this option when 
I installed my collector, but I'm present- 
ly looking for a way to accomplish it. 

Whether you go outside or inside 
the shop, place the collector closes 
to machines like the jointer and plan- 
er that create the largest chips and 
the most dust. The shorter the pipe 
run, the greater the suction. Leave 
the longer runs to those tools that 
produce smaller quantities of finer 
dust, like the bandsaw. Blast gates 
that can be closed when not in use 
increase the suction to the machine 
you're presently operating. 
































Stretching Your Shop 
Budget 


Tve never known a woodworker 
who could afford to allocate enough 
money to “do the shop up right.” 
However, when it comes to making 


Photo K: Shop-built roller extensions for radial-arm saw station 
consist of oak frames with PVC-pipe rollers. 





Bowling Alley Countertop—As | 
was making plans to put in the lower 
storage cabinets, the prices of those 
thick laminated tops discouraged me. 
However, a local bowling establish- 
ment that was in the process of 
replacing its lanes ran an ad for 16- 
foot sections of used hard-maple 
alley. I bought a section, capped and 
sized it to 24" wide, and installed it as 
а countertop on the cabinets (photo 
H). It cost me 20 dollars. 

Pull-Out Shelves—For shop cabi- 
nets, you'll find that you can usually 
substitute wooden drawer slides, 
guides, and runners for expensive, 
commercially made slides. Years ago 
when | built the pull-out shelves 
(photo 1), 1 designed them so that 
commercial slides could be added 
later when I could afford them. 
However, I've never felt the need to 
replace the wooden parts 

To make your own slides, guides, 
and runners, use white oak or hard 
maple. Apply a sealer, then rub 
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I got around this difficulty 
by adding wooden extension 
tables to the cast-iron top 
(photo L). They're shimmed 
and bolted to be flush and level 
with the shaper table, and 
although the gain in area 
appears small, they make 
a world of difference in perfor- 
mance and safety. As you can 
see, I've also enclosed the 
base of the shaper and added a 
айо This gives me зое E sara sara OE een ТОЧО 
extra storage space and also ads for ality used tools. This used Delta lathe, which 


helps dampen vibration by cost me $25 in 1962, is still ing strong. I've added 
adding stability and weight. 16:speed capability, enclosed cabinet base, and 


Qai Used Eq dp ak 100 lb. of lead to dampen vibration. 
‘To save some serious money, keep an also installed a countershaft and two 
eye on the classified ads for good additional four-step pulleys to create a 
Bier ols desine КЕ Nene Vot used tools and equipment. sealing а 16 peed machine. To complete the 
offen lack adequate work surface, Here I've real "find" on a large stationary revamping, I wired on a reversing 
added table extensions to shaper and radial machine can yield a 





















avings of switch so I could sand turned stock in 
drill press, Shop-built enclosure beneath shaper — several hundred dollars. You might both forward and reverse. 
fable adds dust-free storage space. ҖЕ > x éd 
even consider taking out your own I originally bought the lathe as a 

paraffin into the sliding surfaces. want ad listing the equipment or tools stopgap, figuring that it would serve 
Searching for free or inexpensive you're looking for. Sometimes, wood- the purpose until I could afford a new 
materials will also make your shop workers have these stored away and опе, That time came years ago, but 
funds go farther. For the pull-out only need to see your ad to remind the lathe still turned accurately and 
shelves shown here, I used materials them that they had intended to sell. ran well, so I decided to keep it until 
discarded by a local cabinet shop. Among my used is stiron it gave out. As of this writing, I sus- 

Parts Drawers—Instead of buy- Delta Home Craft lathe I bought for pect my widow will be passing it on 
ing those breakable plastic parts con- $25 in 1962 (photo M). I built a base for someone else to enjoy. 
lainers or drawer dividers to store for it to provide storage and added 100 Lead photo: Paul Potratz 
nails, screws, and such, | made my pounds of lead to dampen vibration. I Other photos: By the author 
own (photo J). I added these drawers 


to one of my upper cabinets to keep Breathe Clean Air 

screws and nails organized. Using with Racal Powered Respirators 

recycled materials made them even Airstream » Airlite Air Visor • Air-Mate Systems 

more economical. Protects against wood dust, brazing and grinding fumes, 
Roller Extensions—When it came сеу causing ршен. = 

ime er extensions on m; reathe-Easy Systems 

е E | Filters paint/lacquer vapors and Dust/Mist/Fumes 


to lay out big bucks for commercial | Call for all your safety needs. 


ü " Disposable respirators, qoggles, glasses, 
units. Instead, I built oak frames and Hearing protectors, $l An protec ant. 


installed rollers made of PVC pipe ў. === ENVIRO-SAFETY PRODUCTS 
| j 


(photo K). These units serve my pur- (Formerly Airstream Dust & Spray Helmets) ртт 
\FETY 


| 
pose and didn't cost much. They Bete atone (es) А zs Ave. 332, WESS GS Quem ET 
adjust for height and level and dis- | weight, portable...can САБО о formation an: auum. 


апе easily in case I decide to relo- | Pe Worn with glasses Toll Free 1-800-637-6606 
шее y iniease T decirle to relo and beard Special Price for Woodworkers 
Extension Tables—Tools that are 
scaled for the home woodworker usu- 
ally have a smaller work surface than In our upcoming September/October issue, 
their commercial counterparts. For Sven Hanson explains how to get staining 
me, this often creates a problem. 
"Take, for example, my shaper, which 























‘courtesy ol jim Mathias - Three Rivers, CA 


















results that match your expectations in 


has a table so small that I have trou- Part 2 of "Near-Perfect Wood Finishing" 
ble feeding parts for smaller projects, 


let alone shaping a length of molding. 
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Lock Miter Joints Serve 


As Cornerstones Of This 
Handsome Box 


Gentleman's 

box features 

lock miter joints, 

an attractive bird's- 
eye maple lid insert, 
and contrasting walnut 
carcass and base. 


Before You Start 

I made the box shown above from '"-thick walnut and the 
contrasting lid insert from 'A"-thick bird's-eye maple. However, 
feel free to make your box from whatever stock you prefe 

lso, don't hesitate to change the dimensions if a different- 

zed box better suits your needs 

The box goes together with lock miter joints, which require 
a special router bit. They make strong, trouble joints that 
you'll find easy to assemble. For more information about 
the bit and this joint, see the Special Techniques article 
ing on page 20. 
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Although its name suggests that we're reserving this box for the masculine gen- 
der, that should by no means restrict its use. In fact, we predict that more than 
а few feminine admirers will lay claim to it as soon as it appears on the dresser. 


таи “yT 








| bc 


First, Cut the Box Fronts, Step 5. Cut the lid panel (C) to 


Sides, and Leg Blank dimension, then cut a 7" rabbet 4" 
Step 1. From Wéluthick stock, cut deep along the top edges where 


i show E ed View. 5; 
the box front/back (А) and sides (В) Eno mon gje Exploded ien 
f н ү E I sized the panel У" smaller to allow 

to the dimensions listed in the Bill of 


4 for expansion. (I c abbet on 
Materials on page 54. From the same р У D спа therapies 
^ my tablesaw (photo C), but you may 
stock, cut a 5x5" leg blank. $ mu = 3 ere 
Step 2: Rout lock miter joints also cut it using a rabbeting bit in 
жара иси шн your table-mounted router.) Test-fit 
on the ends of the four box " ur B 
B5 the lid tongues in the mating 
pieces (photos A and B). TE f + 
3 д A grooves. Sand them if necessary so 
For help with this opera- they fit properly. Now, finish-sand 
tion, see pages 20 to 22. y ргорегу, : 


Bes, Ur the box parts and lid panel. 
Step 3. With the same pa чө I Photo rout lock miter joints on both ends 
Step 6. Dry-assemble the box ор, E т x 

router setup, rout lock heck the Joint ЕЕ OS the box sides, hold pieces vertically and use 
miter joints on the ends of to check the joints. Next, glue, Ње special jig to support them. 

thel Glan Tod this assemble, and clamp the box parts 

S d TR tna including the lid panel (photo D). 
NE x d Allow the panel to float in the groove 
all ae ing site (without glue). Note: Apply glue 
s d with hone sparingly to the mitered surfaces 
ЕЕ КЕЕН 1 to minimize squeeze-out. Check 
ying horizontally. ре as embly for squareness and 
adjust if necessary. (I measured 
diagonally from corner to corner 
and adjusted until the dimensions 
matched.) Set the assembly aside 
and let the glue dry. 





























Next, Make the Base Frame photo B: To rout ends of box front and back, 

Step 1. For the base frame parts (оу pieces flat on router table. Use a backing 
(D, E), cut three blanks from  bleck!o support pieces and prevent chip-out. 
"іск stock to a finished width 
of 1" and a rough length of 16". 
Cut a М" rabbet 4" deep along one 
edge of each piece for the plywood 
bottom (F). Note: If your plywood 
doesn't measure a full 4", adjust the 
rabbet depth accordingly. 

Step 2. Miter-cut both ends of 

Step 4. Using your tablesaw, cut two of the blanks to 14%" final 
a И" groove УИ" deep in the inside face length for the base front and back 
of the four box pieces starting %" (D). Note: Before mitering, make 
down from the top edge. (See the sure that the rabbet will be on the 
Exploded View drawing on page 52) top inside edge as shown on the 
Cut an identical groove (for the tray Exploded View. From the remain- 














= Ы 2 Photo C: Using tablesaw, cut a 4" rabbet along 
ledge) 24" up from the bottom edge of ing blank, miter-cut two 7%"-long top edge of the lid panel. A rabbeting bit may 
also be 


the front/back pieces only. base sides (E). used to form the panel tongues. 
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Exploded View 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 
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uniform flat surfaces on both 
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ROTD 


To cut blind slots for splines into 
the ends of the base frame pieces, 
first mount a %4" slotting cutter in 
your table-mounted router, and ele- 
vate it to cut into the center of the 
piece, Test this setup using scrap of 
the same thickness as the work- 
piece to make sure the bit cuts dead 
center. Then, clamp a '4"-thick piece 
across the fence opening, and 
scribe vertical lines to indicate the 
cutter's limits (photo б). 

Turn on the router, and place the 
frame piece flat on the router table. 
Move the outside mitered point of it 
against the fence %" to the left of the 
left line (to ensure that you don't cut 


Step 3. To reinforce the miter 
joints, cut centered, '&" blind slots 1" 
deep in the mitered ends of each 
base frame piece. (See the Exploded 
View.) For help in cutting the slots, 
see the Pro Tip above. Now, finish- 
sand these base frame parts. 

Step 4. Scrollsaw four splines 
to fit the slots, then dry-assemble 
the base frame to test-fit the parts. 
(I made the splines from '&" ply- 
wood.) Next, glue, assemble, and 
clamp the frame and splines. Check 
the assembly for squareness, then 
set it aside. 

Step 5. For the bottom (F), cut 
a piece of М" walnut plywood to 
fit into the base frame rabbet. The 
plywood's face should align flush 





















Photo D: Glue, assemble, and clamp the box 
parts and lid panel. Let the panel float freely in 
the groove to allow expansion and contraction. 
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Photo G: Cut a blind slot in the mitered 
ends of the base frame pieces to accept a 
‘h"-thick spline. Vertical lines show slot 
cutter's limits. 


through the outside edge). Next, 
swing the free end of the piece for- 
ward, bringing the full mitered face 
against the fence, and cut the slot full 
depth, Then, slowly feed the piece to 
the left, cutting the rest of the slot 
and exiting along the inside edge. 


with the base frame. Glue the bot- 
tom into the frame's rabbet with 
the good face down. 


Now, Make the Box Legs 

Step 1. Retrieve the leg blank 
that you set aside e . and rip 
four 1"-wide pieces with mitered 
ends from it. up your table- 
mounted route: hown in figure 1, 
and rout the 1"-long grooves into 
each blank as dimensioned on figure 
2. Then, crosscut two leg pieces (G) 
from each blank, crosscutting 2" in 
from each mitered end. 

Step 2. To cut the angled sides 
on each leg, first make the leg taper 
jig dimensioned in figure 3. Using 













Photo E: Make the leg taper jig, then use it to 
cut the angle on each leg. Author used a pencil 
to hold the pieces in the jig while sawing. 








Figure 4 


Step 


Cut /e" rabbet 1/8" deep on 
both ends and one edge 





Step 2 Miter-cut corner 


blocks at 45°angle_ 

















the jig, carefully cut the taper on 
each leg (photo E). (Because of 
their small size, I used a pencil with 
a good eraser to hold the pieces 
safely and securely in the jig while 
making the cuts.) 

Step 3. To make the triangular 
corner blocks (H), first cut two 
rectangular blanks as dimensioned 
in step 1 of figure 4. Next, rout М" 
rabbets along three edges. Then, as 
shown in step 2 of that figure, 
miter-cut two corner blocks from 
each piece. (I used a scrollsaw to 
cut mine.) 

Step 4. Glue, assemble, and clamp 
the legs and corner blocks as shown in 
photo F (1 made V-notched forms for 
this purpose and used C-clamps.) 








Photo F: Small, shop: made V-notched forms 
aid gluing and clamping of mitered legs and 
corner blocks in one operation. 
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Now, Separate the Lid 
From the Box 

Step 1. Finish-sand the ass 
bled box and lid. Next, scribe a faint 
vertical pencil mark on one side to 
help you orient the lid and box later. 

Step 2. Mount a sharp blade on 
your tablesaw and elevate it to a Ж" 
cutting height. Position the rip fence 








1" from the blade, (See the Front 
View drawing above.) 

Step 3. Place the box on end with 
the lid against the fence. Saw 
through one end of the box, then the 
opposite end. Next, tape wedges 
between the two saw cuts to pre- 
vent the box and lid from pinching 
together when you make the final 
cuts. Now, lay the box on edge, and 





BILL OF MATERIALS 









































Part T W L Ma. (тҮ. 
| Bw | AFronuback — Ww" a W Ww 2 
B Sides* Ии" Ae 6%" w 2 
C Lid panel** yar ATSAM 1 
D Base Front/back*** y4" — 14" — 144 w 2 
E Base sides*** Wo quU TN w 2 
F Bottom Ww" PATIO WP 1 
G Legs*** и" x 2 w 8 
H Corner blocks И" 1" ТУ w 4 
| Tray ledges Y Thies Tel Ww 2 
J Sides к" б Е, 
K Ends Ж" jb 4" w 4 
K Bottoms** WU “ЗИЛДИ Ww 2 





* Lid separated from box during construction. 
Please read instructions before cutting. 
** Undersize these parts slightly to fit loosely in grooves. 
*** Parts cut larger initially, then trimmed to final. 


size during construction. 
2—% x 1" brass butt hinges with screws; 


W-walnut 
| WP-walnut plywood. #4 x s", #6 x 1" flathead wood screws 
M-bird's eye maple 


mtr t —— 
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cut through the front and back, sepa- 
rating the lid from the box. 

Step 4. Carefully sand the box 
and lid edges to remove any saw 
marks. (See the Pro Tip on page 55 
for help in keeping the mating edges 
of both parts uniform.) 


Rout the Box Details 

Step 1. Fit your table-mounted 
router with a piloted chamfer bit, 
and set it to cut a Уз" chamfer. Rout 
around the lid's top edge and bot- 
tom outside edge, then rout the 
box's top outside edge. 

Step 2 vate the chamfer bit to 
cut a Уш" chamfer, and rout the bot- 
tom frame's top edge. (I started with 
a shallow cut, increasing the cutting 
depth with each pass to ensure 
smooth routs.) 












You're Ready To 
Assemble Your Box 


Step 1. Turn the box upside 
down, then center the base frame 
on the box and clamp. Drill and 
countersink "4" shank holes into 
the frame and pilot holes into 
the box. Now, screw the base frame 
to the box. 

Step 2. Position the assembled 
legs on the frame bottom where 
shown in figure 5. (1 used %"-wide 
spacers to help position the legs uni- 
formly.) Glue and clamp each leg to 
the base, then drill and countersink 
a shank and pilot hole through each 
corner block and into the base 
frame. Then, drive a #4x%" flathead 
wood screw into each hole. 
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Figure 5 






-#4 x 5/8" F.H. 

wood screw 
7/64" hole, 

countersunk 











Figure 6 
ie 
Ү Cut hinge mortise 
em! 
m. j to centerline 
depth 


Centerline of hinge— 
pin should be even 
with top edge of YW Y 


chamfer —— - Inside. 
(same on lid) back 


of box> 














Step 3. Place the lid on the box, 
aligning the orientation lines you 
scribed on the side of the box earli- 
er. Next, lay out and cut the hinge 
mortises. Note: The centerline of 
the hinge pin should be even with 
the top edge of the chamfer. (See 
figure 6.) This positions the edges 
of the hinge blades flush with the 
inside edges of the lid and box. 
Temporarily attach the hinges to 
the lid, then to the box. Now, 
remove the hinges and erase the 
orientation lines for finishing. 

Step 4. Cut two %x%x 13" pieces 
of walnut for the tray ledges (I). 
Sand a round-over along one edge of 
each, then glue them into the 
grooves inside the box where shown 
on the Exploded View drawing. 


PROTIP 


To assemble a small mitered 
box such as the tray used in this 
project, lay the sides in a contin- 
uous line with the inside faces 
down, alternating long and short 
pieces. (See figure 7.) 

Hinge the joints together using 
masking tape as shown. Next, turn 
the parts over, and apply a dab of 
glue to the mitered joints. Insert a 
bottom in the groove of one piece, 
then fold the remaining box sides 
into a rectangle around it (figure 
8). Do not apply glue in the 
grooves-let the bottoms float 
freely, Finally, place rubber bands 
or band clamps around each box 
to add light clamping pressure. 
Check each tray for squareness. 
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Make the Two Trays 
I made two trays to fit inside the 
box. If you wish to add a third, cut 
one additional blank for the tray parts 
specified in the following steps. 
Step 1. From "thick walnut stock, 
cut two 1x21" blanks. Cut a ху" 
groove 4" in from one edge of each. 
Using a 'A"radius bull-nose bit, rout 
the opposite edge. Fi nd both 
blanks, then mitei 
(J) and two tray ends 
dimensioned on the Bill of Materials 
Step 2. Using the parts you just 
cut, dr emble both tray frames. 
"Then, determine the dimensions for 
the box bottoms. 
Step 3. Resaw and plane enough 
"thick walnut stock to make two tray 
bottoms (L). Cut both to dimension. 






















Figure 7 


Masking tape across joints 


“ > 
Box parts facedown li 


Э Fold sides 
around bottom 


Figure & 


@ Fold up 
to complete 


Masking 


D Turn taped pieces 
РВ tape 


face up 








To make a professional-looking 
box and tray lining, first cut card- 
board or thin chipboard to fit each 
box surface you want to cover, and 
test-fit the pieces in place. 

Next, cut fabric to cover each lin- 
ing part Make each piece large 
enough so you can wrap or fold it 
over the cardboard edges and 
glue-tack it to the back side. 

Working piece by piece, adhere 
one surface of the cardboard to 
the backside of the fabric using a 
spray adhesive like 3M's 77. Place 
the fabric onto the piece and work 
the wrinkles out of it. Fasten the 
liner pieces to the box interior with 
double-faced tape, starting with 
the lid and bottom faces, then 
adding the sides. 














Step 4. Glue, assemble, and clamp 
both trays. (For help in assembling 
small boxes like these, see the Pro 
Tip below left. 


Apply the Finish, 
Then Line the Box 
Step 1. Inspect the box and tray: 
for any glue stains or er 
sand all pa 
220-grit sandpaper, then vacuum or 
blow the dust from all surface 
Step 2. Apply your choice of finish. 
(I brushed three coats of General 
Finishes Danish Oil on all box sur- 


faces.) Allow each coat to soak into 


s 






















the wood for 15 minutes, then wipe off 
the 


excess with a cloth. Allow 12 to 24 
drying between coats, 24 to 48 
fter the final coat. Then, buff 
sh with a soft cotton cloth. 
Step 3. For a professional-looking 
ior, line the box sides, bottom, 
and trays with velvet or velour fab- 
(See the Pro Tip above for help 
with the lining.) Л 
















Project design: Bob Colpetzer 
Lead photographs: Studio Alex 
Other photographs: By the author 
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Is it time 
you moved 
up to a better 
machine? 


“ven though I do most of my 
Lu curve-cutting on the bandsaw 
or scrollsaw, I still find myself 
reaching for my portable jigsaw € 
so often. Why? Simply because a jig- 
saw can often execute a cut that no 
nage. It's neither 
bolted down nor limited by a fixed 
throat depth like a bands oll- 
saw, and you can use it to make 





ery 








other saw can m 











W ОГ 5 








curved edge cuts or inside cutouts on 
panels of any si With a bit of 
finesse, you can even make plunge 
cuts without first drilling start holes 
(photo D). And, equipped with an 
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гу 
variety of 


edge guide, a jigsaw cuts a 
straight line. With the 
blades available, you can use the saw 
to cut virtually any material—from 
styrene foam to mild steel and just 
about anything in between. 

I presume that virtually 
Woodworker's Journal reader already 
if 
your present saw dates back to the 
Eisenhower era or came from the bar- 
gain basement like many of the ones 
that I've fought with over the years, 
you may not be aware of what a really 
good jigsaw can do. If you still think of 
these machines as rougrh, inaccurate, 
slow-cutting tools meant for quick- 
and-dirty carpentry proje 
it's time to get your hands on one of 
the sophisticated saws that I tested 
for this review 

These new-generation jigsaws offer 
a heap of design innovations: aggres- 
sive orbital cutting action, electronic 
variable speed control, improved 


every 





owns one of these tools. However, 








, maybe 














blade-support ems, better handle 
igns, and various technological 
improvements in motors and gearing. 
These improvements add up to faster, 
smoother cuts, 1 vibration, longer 
blade life, and greater user comfort. 

There’s also a variety of ac 
accompany 
п add anti-s 
ter inserts, baseplate covers, edge 
guides, circle cutters, vacuum hook- 
ups, and bench-mounted inversion 
stands to further increase versatility 
and cutting performance. 

In this review, I'll di the fea- 
tures that make these saws such hot 
performers, as well as providing an 
overview of what to look for should 
you decide to buy one. If you're con- 
templating a first-time purchase, I 
strongly suggest you invest in one of 
these top-ofthe-line tools, lest you 
end up perpetuating the bum rap that 
aws have gotten from woodwork- 
over the years. 

















sories to these 
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CJ 65VA2, Porter-Cable 7649 


Photo A: Barrel-grip saws (left to right): AEG FSPE 100X, Bosch 1584 DVS, Bosch B4301, Hitachi 











Hitachi CJ 65V2, Makita 4303C 


Photo B: Top-handle saws (left to right): AEG BSPE 100X, Bosch 1587 DVS, DeWalt DW 318K, 




















Photo С: More top-handle saws (left to right): Metabo EP 564/566, Porter-Cable 7549, Ryobi 


JSO-45, Sears Craftsman 27251, Skil HD 4580. 


Orbital Action Produces 
Faster Cuts 

Older, conventional jigsaws (and 
some of today's low-end models) cut 
in a vertical, up-and-down motion, 
relying only on the blade tooth size to 
determine cutting speed. Blades with 
fewer (and larger) teeth per inch (tpi) 
cut more agg vely but leave a 
rougher kerf. Most of the better saws 
on the market today rely on an orbital 
action to increase cutting speed with 
coarse- and fine-tooth blades alike. As 
shown on the DeWalt illustration 
(figure 1), you can set the angle at 
which the blade thrusts forward on 
the upstroke (cutting stroke)—the 
greater the forward angle, the more 
aggressive the cutting action. 

In addition to making quicker cuts, 
orbital action also helps clear chips 
and sawdust from the cut, which 
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keeps the blade cooler. This helps 
extend blade life and minimize burn- 
ing. Also, the backing-off motion on 
the downstroke reduces the saw's 
tendency to lift off the cutting sur- 
face on thick stock. 

On the downside, an aggressive 
Orbital action does in e the 
chance of splintering or chipping the 
wood, especially during cross-grain 
cuts in plywood. However, all of the 
saws I tested have multi-position 
switches to vary the amount of orbital 
action from “no orbit” to “maximum 
orbit." The no-orbit setting, which 
provides the conventional vertical 
motion, gives a smooth, clean cut in 
hardwoods, plywood, metal, and other 
dense materia Maximum orbit 
offers fast cutting in softer materials. 

Most saws offer three orbit settings 
plus the no-orbit option. The Skil 




















HD4580 has seven positions (photo 
E). Most of the owner's manuals that 
come with these saws recommend an 
optimum orbital setting for various 
types of materials and cutting task: 
During my research, I noticed that 
many of the manufacturers still mar- 
ket vertical-action jigsaws in addition 
to the orbital tools tested here. As 
mentioned, most of these saws target 
the budget-minded do-it-yourselfer. 











Blade Support 

Older-style jigsaws tend to break 
blades with amazing frequency 
because they provide no support 
between the blade clamp and the 
workpiece. This lack of support also 
allows a considerable amount of 
deflection—the blade can travel off 
the cutline or skew in the cut. 

When making plunge cuts with a 
vertical-action saw, I used to grit my 
teeth and mentally cross my fingers 
in hopes that the blade wouldn't bend 
or break. Now, almost all of the 
orbital saws on the market include a 
roller-type lower blade guide, which 
provides extra support for the blade 
just above the base plate (photo F). 
The grooved roller helps minimize 
side-to-side and front-to-back blade 
flexing, which makes for truer cuts, 
fewer busted blades, and 1 
on the entire blade holder and 
plunger assembly. 















Photo D: Orbital jigsaws with blade guides 
make more accurate plunge cuts than conven- 
tional vertical-action saws. 


gy 
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Figure 1 


Most orbital saws (like this DeWalt, for 
example) offer three orbit settings plus 
a no-orbit vertical setting. 














Because the roller guides support 
the blade closer to the workpiece, 
they also help make accurate plunge 
cuts a cinch. Of the saws I tested, 
only the Skil lacked this feature. The 
AEG and Porter-Cable models offer 
guide blocks as well, which are locat- 
ed on either side of the blade like 
those on a bandsaw. (Porter-Cable's 
are adjustable steel; AEG's are fixed 
ceramic.) This extra feature gave 
these two manufacturers the edge in 
minimizing blade deflection, especial- 
ly when navigating tight curves. 





Variable Speed 

As with portable electric drills, 
you'll find that most jigsaws today 
have electronic variable speed 
(EVS). For most general wood-cut- 
ling chores, you'll probably want to 
run the saw at or near top speed 
(between 3,000 and 3,200 cutting 
strokes per minute). However, you 
can select slower speeds that work 
better for cutting dense materials 








Photo E: Vari-orbit switch on the Skil (left) has seven 
positions; most others, like the DeWalt (right) have four. 
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(hardwoods or soft metals, for exam- 
ple) or when making intricate cuts in 
thin stock. 

On about half of the top-handle 
saws I tested (Bosch, DeWalt, Ryobi, 
Sears, and Skil), you control the 
speed directly with the on-off trigger 
switch; the farther you depress the 
trigger, the faster the saw goes. A 
small speed-control dial set into 
the switch governs the maximum 
speed when the trigger is fully 
depressed. The rest of the top- 
handle units—AEG, Hitachi, Makita, 
Metabo, and Porter Cable—provide a 
separate, calibrated speed- 
control dial on the saw 
body. The trigger functions 
only as an on-off switch. 

Both of these arrange- 
ments have advantages 
and disadvantages. The 
trigger-activated | control 
enables you to adjust the 
speed easily up to maxi- 
mum setting while you're 
cutting, but the tiny control 
dials on the trigger are 
harder to set accurately 

















cuts. The barrel-grip saws have slid- 
ing on/off switches, with separate 
calibrated speed-control dials located 
at the back end of the machine (photo 
G). As a rule, you need to use both 
hands to change speeds while cutting 
(one hand gripping the barrel, the 
other turning the dial). 

The AEG and Metabo saws have 
“smart” electronic feedback circuitry 
that maintains a constant speed under 
varying load conditions. It works 
much like the cruise control on a car. 
A microchip monitors power input to 
the motor, increasing or decreasing 














and make for more wear 
on your trigger finger. You 
usualy need to stop the 
saw to reset the dial. 
Although the saws with 
separate, calibrated dials 
adjust more easily to a pre- 
cise speed, they jump 
instantly to the preset 
speed as soon as you 
depress the trigg 

This didn't pose much 
of a problem on the 
Metabo and Porter-Cable 
units, because the control 
dial is located convenient- 
ly on the top of the 
handle within easy 
thumb's reach during cutting. 
On the Makita, however, the 
speed-control dial is located 
at the back end of the saw; 
you'll find it to the left of 
the trigger on the Hitachi. 
Neither position was conve- 
nient for changing speeds in 
mid-cut. All of the top-handle 
saws I tested have locking 
trigger switches to minimize 
finger fatigue during long 

















Photo F: Most orbital saws, like the Hitachi (left), have a grooved 
rear roller guide to support the blade. Porter-Cable saws (right) 
have a flat roller guide with adjustable steel sideblocks. 





Photo G: Barrel-grip saws like this Hitachi have a sliding 
on/off switch and a separate speed-control dial. 


voltage as necessary to keep the 
blade running at the preset speed, 
even if you change the feed rate, 
make a tight turn, or cut through a 
dense knot. 

This feature provides an extra mea- 
sure of cutting control and also helps 
extend tool life by placing less stress 
on the motor. However, even smart 
electronics won't keep the saw from 
bogging down or burning up if you 
overload it. 
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Jigsaw Specifications 


Base 
Plate 
(in) 


Stroke 
Length Body 
(п) Type 
0 


Blade 
Clamp Lower 
Support Blade 


Switch 
Type 
(ia) 
© 


Base — Cord Tool 

Piate Length Weight List 

Mati (f) (us) Price 
[5] 


Street 
Price 


Blade 
Туре 
(2) 


| sreox | s [+ [a] вш | EE fr [afr por Dus m | 
[ка пваа зо mE + а] v [mi v Бев m un 

[eros зо [гал | 

[sie fae | 003709 | 
[ovat [overex | 45 | зл | 
Dm [osse -[s2 [тэл [Г 


v [rs Teo s mr [ass 
DKS poss [5 [oss [s] 
ir v pep prp [8] 
[ви [н [Гк [ms [292 


2x5 


TRS | 2x5: 


2%x5% 


[ниг Jose [sz sin] 
[эшо KI 





3x5: 


а-а. 


[вш [у |so| osoo | 





e 5% 





Bayonet 
Universal shank; 
Hook shank. 





M = Makita shank; 

3. Blade Clamp Type: QC — Quick-change: 
H = Hex screw; S = Slotted screw. 

4, Lower Blade Support: R = Grooved roller 

guide; SB = Roller guide and side blocks. 









Saw Capacities 

Most jigsaws offer basically the 
same cutting depth—between 2 and 
2%" in wood when equipped with a 
4" blade. However, the actual thickness 
you can negotiate depends on material 
density (hardwoods vs. softwoods, for 
example) as well as sheer motor power. 
As а rule of thumb, tools with higher 
amperage ratings have more power. 

On the saws I tested, the motor 
amperage ranged from 3.0 amps 
(Ryobi) to 6.0 amps (Makita model 
4302-C), with a majority of them 
falling in the 4.5- to 5.2-amp range. 
(See the specifications chart above.) As 
you might expect, the 3-amp Ryobi and 
3.5-amp Skil didn't have quite the guts 
of the higher-amp tools, but I found lit- 
tle noticeable difference in power 
among most of the others. 
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5. Switch Type: S = Slide switch, separate speed 
control dial (barrel-grip saws only); 
TRI — Trigger switch, integral speed 
control dial; TRS = Trigger switch, separate 
speed control dial. 


6. Base Plate Material: S = stamped steel; 
А = cast aluminum 


7. List Price: Manufacturer's suggested retail 
price, Street Price: average selling price 


Тһе батр Makita stood out as the 
powerhouse of the group, but it was 
also one of the noisier saws I tested. All 
of the units, including the Skil and 
Ryobi, had adequate power to zip 
through the 1'%"-thick fir lumber I 
used in my tests. With the lower-amp 
saws, you just have to take it a bit 
slower to make the cut. 

Cutting stroke length also affects 
performance. A longer stroke blade 
increases cutting speed, because 
more teeth come in contact with the 
wood and each tooth takes a bigger 
bite. A longer stroke also produces 
better chip ejection and cau: 
wear on each individual tooth, which 
extends blade life. Most of the saws 
tested have a 1"-long stroke. (See the 
specifications chart) Less expensive, 
roke models usually have 
ly a 54" stroke length. 























through woodworking catalogs and home 
centers, N/A (AEG and Metabo sold through 
industrial suppliers; retail prices vary, so 
check with local distributors.) 


8. Same as 1584VS (without dust collection 
or aluminum base plate). Sold through 
consumer retail outlets only. 


9. Barrel-grip version of EP 565 (not tested for 
this review). 


Cutting Accuracy: Choosing 
the Smoothest Operators 

Cutting accuracy, more than cutting 
speed, makes these high-end saws 
worth the extra dollars. On better 
machines, the drive train components 
are constructed of higher-quality 
materials milled to tighter tolerances. 
They also have ball and roller bearings 
(as opposed to sleeve bearings), alu- 
minum alloy gear с; and precision 
hardened steel gears. This last item 
is particularly crucial in jigsaws, 
which rely on precision gearing to 
convert the motor's rotary motion to 
reciprocating blade action. 

Although it's not usually possible to 
take a tool apart and check all these 
things out before you buy, you can 
gauge quality to some degree simply 
by picking up a jigsaw and turning it 
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on. (Ask the dealer to let you do this.) 
Usually—although not always—the 
heavier a saw is for its size, the better 
the construction. Heavier saws also 
tend to vibrate less, because the 
weight of the saw itself helps keep 
the blade in the cut. 

However, a heavier saw can fatigue 
you faster, especially if it lacks 
balance. As you test the saw, also 
pay attention to its vibration level. 
ssive vibration can reduce cut- 
ting accuracy as well as wear out 
your arm in a hurry. 

Noise level can be another indica- 
tor of quality, although it doesn't 
always hold true that a quieter saw 
gives a better cut than a noisier one. 
The Makita, for example, was noisier 
than most of the other saws I tested, 
but it produced relatively little vibra- 
tion and made clean, accurate cuts. 

To test for smoothness of cut, I 
equipped each saw with a coarse 
(6 tpi) blade and made a sei of 
curved and straight cuts in 2x6 fir 
(а medium-density wood). I then 
changed to a fine-cutting (10 tpi) 
blade and made several tight-radius 
cuts in %4" plywood. 

The Bosch, AEG, and Hitachi saws 
(both barrekgrip and top-handle 
units) produced smoother cuts than 
the rest of the group. The DeWalt, 
Ryobi, Sears, and Skil finished at the 
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As of this writing, only Metabo offers a cordless jig- 
saw-the 9,6-volt EP 140. This saw features four-position 
orbital action and variable speed (700 to 2,500 spm). 
Makita recently pulled its cordless saw off the market, 
although it plans to reintroduce an improved version 
(Model 4300) that should be available by the time you 


read this. In spite of these promised “improvements,” the 
new 9.6-volt unit will offer only single-speed operation 


with no orbital action. 


Those of you who appreciate the convenience of a 
cordless drill can expect similar benefits from a cordless 
jigsaw. Cordlessness offers the big advantage of porta- 


low end of the performance scale, 
although they still cut much more 
smoothly than the vertical-action 
economy models I've used in the past. 


Coming To Grips With 
Your Saw 

For the sake of maneuverability, I 
prefer the barrel-grip saws, as do 
several of my woodworking friends 
who have worked with them. (See the 
photos on page 57.) The barrel-grip 
design allows you greater control 
over the blade, especially in tight 
curves. With one hand on the top 
knob and the other grasping the bar- 
rel, you can navigate through intricate 
scrollwork without putting your arms 
and body into contortions 
have to with a top-handle 

Unfortunately, most saws sold in 
this country have been top-handle 
models. Although several manufac- 
turers offer both styles, they all con- 
cur that the top-handle saws outsell 
the barrel-grip models in the U.S. 

European woodworkers tend to 





















rel grip, because that's whe 
they've grown up with. I can think of 





only one drawback in the barrelgri| 
design: Left-handed users will find it 
inconvenient to operate the on/off 
switch, which is positioned for right- 
hand thumb operation. However, I 














suggest you at least test-drive the bar- 
тїр models, regardless ої which 
hand you favor. They might just win 
you over, even if they don't jive with 
your traditional notions of what a jig- 
saw looks like. 

Among the top-handle designs, 1 
gave the Hitachi CJ65V2 top marks for 
comfort. The handle fit my hand as if it 
had been custom-contoured, and 
the saw had excellent balance—the 
epitome of good ergonomic design. 

The top-handle Metabo and AEG 
also got high marks for comfort. I 
especially liked the accessible, top- 
mounted speed-control dial on the 
Metabo. The DeWalt DW318K (the 
ne tool as the Sears) felt bulky and 
somewhat front-heavy to me, which 
made it a bit harder to maneuver than 
the other top-handle saws. Also, the 
large trigger switch felt uncomfort- 
able, and the tiny, recessed switch- 
lock knob located directly behind the 
trigger was a real hassle to operate. I 
found it necessary to turn the saw 
upside down and use two hands to 
engage the lock. 

Of the barrel-grip saws, the two 
Josch models took top honors for 
balance and overall user comfort. 
However, I prefer the Hitachi, simply 
because the speed control is located 
on the side of the barrel rather 
than on the back, making it more 






























less 


on one chorge. 


bility, but even if you're working within range of an AC 


outlet, cordless tools reduce the number of cords you 
can trip over and also free up outlets for other tools. 

As with other cordless tools, battery capacity limits 
your run time. The Metabo will cut between 35 and 40 
feet of 72" plywood on a one-hour charge. (To increase 
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Cordless Metabo EP 140 cuts about 35-40 feet of 1⁄2" plywood 


the run time, buy a second battery so you can keep one 
on the charger while you use the other.) The batteries for 
both saws also fit other cordless tools in the manufac- 
turer's line-a compelling reason to buy all your cordless 
tools from the same company. 
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Figure 2 
y Universal y Makita-etyle 
л т 
\ Hook~ 
Bayonet (Porter-Cable 
(Bosch-style) saws only) 
Blade shank styles 











accessible during operation. The AEG 
fit my hands well, but the sliding 
on/off switch was a bit too stiff 
to operate comfortably. 

I found the barrel diameter on the 
Porter-Cable too large for a comfort- 
able grip. If you have extra-large 
hands, this probably won't bother 
you, but the lack of a top knob left me 
feeling that I never had full control of 
the saw. User comfort, of cour 
always be a subjective matter. So, get 
your hands on as many saws as possi- 
ble before making your final choice. 





Blades Types: Some Saws 
Accept More Than Others 

When shopping for a jigsaw, I'd 
look for one that accepts a wide vari- 
ety of blades. Most models accept М" 
universal blades, which have square 
ends and holes near the top of the 
shank (figure 2). You can find these in 
many different tooth configurations at 
any hardware store. 

I try to avoid universal blades, how- 
ever, because they have а '4" hole 
drilled in the '4"-wide shank, which 
creates a weak point where the blade 
usually breaks. In the past few years, 
however, many manufactures have 
adapted their saws to accept a bayo- 
net shank (also called a tang shank or 
Bosch-style blade) to eliminate this 
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problem. Because of its thicker, solid 
shank, this style of blade tends to 
break less easily. 

Two other blade types include the 
Makita-style shank (a wider, thicker 
version of the universal) and Porter- 
Cable’s hook-style blade (figure 2). 
The Makita-style blade fits the other 
Japanese saws (Hitachi, Ryobi) as 
well as the Makita. The hook-style 
blade fits Porter-Cable saws only. 
(Note: The latter two styles are on 
their way out. Porter-Cable, Makita, 
Hitachi, and Ryobi have all adapted 
their newer models to accept com- 
mon universal blades and bayonet- 
style blades.) I favor the bayonet 











Photo Н: Fixtec blade-changing system on the 
AEG э а bit easier to operate than the 
Bosch “Clic” system, but both beat using 
wrenches or screwdrivers to change blades. 


(Bosch-style) blades, although they 
lack the variety of tooth configura- 
tions available in universal blades. 


Blade Changing: How Easy? 
On most saws, you change blades 
by loosening and tightening a hex- 
head screw on the blade clamp with 
an Allen wrench (usually provided). 
Several models use slotted screws 
instead, which I find more difficult to 
tighten and more prone to wear. 
Bosch and AEG saws now feature a 
no-tool “quick change” blade mecha- 
nism. Bosch introduced this concept 








two years ago with its “Clic” system 
on the barrel-grip saws. You simply 
insert the blade in the holder (at a 
right angle to the direction of blade 
travel), then turn the top handle to 
lock the blade in position. The holder 
makes an audible “click” that lets you 
know the blade is locked. 

I like AEG's Fixtec system even bet- 
ler—a simple blade lock/release 
lever on the front of the saw (photo 
H). You just flip the spring-loaded 
lever, insert the blade, and release the 
lever to lock the blade in position. 


Don't Overlook the 
Base Plate 

The base plate has a lot to do with 
cutting accuracy. Most saws have 
stamped-steel bases, although the 
Bosch DVS series (photo I), and the 
Hitachi saws come with a cast-alu- 
minum base and a replaceable steel 
or plastic shoe. The Bosch VS and B 
series tools have stamped steel plates. 

Metabo also offers a plastic shoe to 
protect delicate workpieces from 
scratches. With the exception of the 
Porter-Cable, which has a fixed base 
plate, all of the saws tested have 
plates that tilt 45° left and right. 

Look for a large, sturdy plate that 
tilts smoothly and locks firmly in 
place at any angle. You should see lit- 
tle or no flexing in the plate, To test 
this, place the saw on a flat surface, 
tilt it onto one corner of the base, and 
then apply heavy downward pressure. 
Also, grasp the base with one hand 
and twist it. You should notice little or 
no slop or deflection. 





Photo I: All saws except Porter-Cable have 
base plates that tilt 45° left and right. 
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Photo J: The Bosch 1584 and 1587 DVS units (lef) have a sturdy aluminum base plate with 


conventional stamped-steel base plate 

As a rule, don't expect a high 
degree of accuracy when making 
bevel cuts with these saws. 
small plates are difficult to adjust 
precisely, and the calibrated angle 
scales serve as a general guide only. 
Even on the best models, simply 
tightening the setscrew on the base 
plate can throw off the angle of tilt 
by several degrees. 

For bevel-cutting, I found the Bosch 
DVS models, the Hitachi, and the 
Metabo easiest to adjust. The Bosch 
tools have large, easy-to-read scales 
(photo J), while the Metabo has posi- 
tive stops at 0, 15, 30, and 45°. But 
again, if you want accurate bevel cuts, 
you'll get better results using a pro- 
tractor to set the angle. 

Even if you use the saw primarily 
for perpendicular cuts, you should 
check the blade for squareness to the 
base plate each time you use the saw. 
Even on better saws, the base plate 
can loosen or be forced slightly out of 
alignment after extended use. Porter- 
Cable operates on the philosophy that 
few woodworkers use a jigsaw for 
bevel-cutting anyway, so it makes 
more sense to provide a sturdy, accu- 
rately fixed plate rather than one that 
requires frequent adjustment. 




















Dust Control: What's 
Available 


All of the saws I tested have a built- 
in chip blower to keep sawdust off 
the cutline. This consists of a simple 
channel built into the saw body 
between the motor fan and the back 
edge of the blade. 

The AEG and Bosch DVS units pro- 
vide built-in dust collection ports that 
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replaceable steel or plastic shoes, The B4301 (right) is essentially the same tool with a 


accept standard 1" vacuum hoses. 
(See the Bosch port in photo J.) The 
barrel-grip Bosch B4301 is essentially 
the same tool as the 1584 DVS, except 
that it lacks the dust-collection port 


and aluminum base plate. Hitachi 
offers a clip-on dust-collection adaptor 
as an optional accessor: 

Jigsaws typically create less dust 
than other power saws, and running 
a hose off the back of the tool 
makes it more cumbersome to use. 
However, if dust-collection capability 
is a priority for you, note that most of 
the units I tested offer only the chip- 
blowing channel up front. 


















The Final Analysis 

Of the top-handle designs, I prefer 
the AEG BSPE 100X. It weighs rela- 
tively little, has plenty of power, and 
offers some exciting features— 
notably the Fixtec blade-changing 
system. I also liked the Hitachi 
CJ65V2, especially for its user com- 
fort; In my hands, it's an ergonomic 
dream. If you're keeping a sharp 
eye on your h flow, the Ryobi 
deserves a special mention as a 
“good tool for the bucks." 

Among the barrel-grip designs, I'm 
split between the Bosch B4301 and 
the Hitachi CJ6 . (Note: The 
Bosch is also sold as the 1584VS 
through the mail-order hous Both 
saws provide good balance, ample 
power, and comfortable, easy-to-use 
switches. I especially appreciated 
the position of the speed-control dial 
on the Hitachi. The AEG also 
ranked among my choices, even 
though the sliding switch was stiff 
and hard to operate. 






























Unless you intend to make bevel 
cuts, both Porter-Cable models get 
high marks as well. Their fixed base 
plates require no adjustment, and the 
side blocks on the lower blade guide 
also contribute greatly to the accura- 
cy of these saws, If you have small 
hands, however, you may find the 
barrel-grip unit (PC 7649) a bit too fat 
to grip comfortably. 

The Porter-Cable tools also weigh 
more than most of the others, which 
can be a plus or a minus, depending 
on how you'll be using them. In gen- 
eral, a lighter-weight saw tends to 
require more control on horizontal 
surfaces, but it will cause less wrist 
and arm fatigue on vertical cut 

If at all possible, get your hands on 
the tool you're considering, and put it 
through its paces. If you can't manage 
a full test, at least pick up the saw and 
see how it feels in your hands. Check 
the weight, balance, and switch loca- 
tions. You should be able to reach and 
operate all controls easily. 












Photographs: By the author 


ioun | 
For more information about 

|. the jigsaws reviewed here, 

|. contact the following: 

| AEG 

| 800/243-0870 


| Bosch 
800/815-8665 


| DeWalt Industrial Tool Co, 
| 800/433-9258 


Hitachi Power Tools 
800/824-4752 


Makita USA, Inc. 
714/522-8088 


Metabo Corp. 
800/638-2264 


Porter-Cable Corp. 
800/487-8665 


Ryobi America Corp. 
800/525-2579 
Sears 

(Catalog Orders) 
800/377-7414 

(Or contact local 
Sears store) 


Skil 
800/815-8665 
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Ten Drawer Dresser 
continued from page 35 


Photo 1: Cut hinge mortises. Note that the 
"thick vertical frome member requires a 
knife-edge insertion of hinge leaf. 


Build the Door 


Note: The frame-and-panel door 
should overlap the opening 'A" on all 
sides, so measure the opening and 
add %" to both dimensions. (1 con- 
structed the door frame using open 
mortise-and-tenon joints.) 

Step 1. From %'-thick stock, cut 
the door stiles (R) and rails (S) to size 
as noted above. Cut centered Ys" mor- 
tises on the ends of the stiles, then 
cut matching tenons on the rails. 
Now, cut a stopped, Ys'-wide groove 
Y" deep along the inside edge of all 
four parts to accept the panel. 

Step 2. Plane the door panel (T) to 
а A" final thickness, then trim it to 
size (/^" wider and longer than the 
frame opening). Next, rout or saw a 
Vs" rabbet A" deep along the edges 
on the back face. Test-fit the door 
parts and adjust as necessary. Then, 
finish the panel the same way you did 
the side panels. 

Step 3. Glue, assemble, and clamp 
the door frame, allowing the panel to 
float in its groove without glue. 
Check the assembly for squareness, 
then allow the glue to dry. 

Step 4. Cut hinge mortises in one 
door stile for two YixlV»" brass 
hinges. Note: There isn't enough 
room on the vertical frame to mount 
the other leaf hinge, so it requires a 
knife-edge insertion (photo L). 

Step 5. Cut the mortises for the 
hinge in the vertical frame, then use a 
utility knife to make the slot for the 
leaf hinge. When you're happy with 
the fit, locate the screw holes and 
drive the other two screws into the 
vertical frame and through the leaf. 

Note: I turned the pulls for the 
door and drawers (13 in all), but feel 
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free to purchase pulls if you prefer. I 
made the door pull 1" in diameter 
and 74" long, the four small drawer 
pulls 174" in diameter and 1" long. 
The remaining eight drawer pulls 
аге 17" in diameter by 1%" long. 
Step 6. Position the door pull so 
the screw on the back of the door 
centers on the vertical frame mem- 
ber. Mark the contact point, then 
bore the frame for a ':"-diameter, 'A"- 
thick round magnet. Use a steel 
screw for the pull—this will also 
serve as a strike plate for the magnet. 


You're Ready For the Trays 


and Drawers 

Note: All drawers have ¥"-thick 
unfinished aromatic cedar backs. I 
made the bottoms from birch ply- 
wood—¥"-thick for the small draw- 
ers and %" for the full-width drawers. 
The bottoms slide into grooves cut 
into the sides and fronts and rest on 
the bottom edge of the back. (See the 
Tray and Drawer drawings.) 

I used %o''-thick stock for the small 
drawer sides and '4" stock for the 
bottom drawer. The other three have 
"thick sides. All drawers have 
“"thick fronts, except for the two 
trays, which have "thick fronts. The 
tray fronts also have a 1x4" cutout. 
(See the Tray drawing.) 

Step 1. Measure the two tray 
openings and allow Ye" clearance on 
the sides and '4" on the top. Cut the 
tray parts to size, then lay out the 
box joints on each corner. When lay- 
ing out the joints, locate the bottom 
groove so it exits through the pins 
on the sides. This means you'll have 











1/4" groove 1/4" deep 


m 
Alias cutout 1/4" Fom bottom edge 


centered on front 
1 





Tray 


1/2" box joints 


Note: Size trays to fit 
openings as per text 











to stop the groove for the bottom 
panel in the tails on the front. 

Step 2. Measure each drawer 
opening, then size the drawer parts to 
fit. Make the fronts М" taller and 
wider than their respective openings. 
Note: To minimize confusion, I let- 
tered each drawer opening, marked 
each piece cut for that opening with 
the same letter, and then stored the 
cut parts in their respective openings. 

Step 3. Rout a М" rabbet 1" deep 
around the back edge of each draw- 
er front. Round over the remaining 
М" front edge with а 72" round-over 
bit, using a fence set М" forward of 
the bit's vertical cutting edge. 













1/4" groove 1/4" deep 1/4" from bottom 


edge (except 






1/4" round-over 


| ма" rabbet 


4" 
T wooden / 
Shaker knob 
e 





1/2" half-blind dovetails 


Drawer 


3/8" wide and 3/8" ир 
from edge in four bottom drawers) 
| 






1/4" groove 

1/4" deep 
eS ia from 
bottom edge — 






1/2" through 
dovetails 









Note: Size drawers to fit 
individual openings as per text 
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Step 4. Cut halfblind dovetail pins along the rabbeted 
back edge of each drawer front and mating tails on the- 
front ends of the sides. Plan the bottom grooves so that 
they exit the sides at the tails and at the corresponding 
pin on the front. Note: When cutting the grooves on the 
tablesaw, remember that the drawer fronts have that 4" 
wide lip, and adjust the fence to allow for it. 

Step 5. Glue and assemble the drawers, slide in the 
bottoms, and then check each for squareness. Secure the 
bottoms to the drawer backs with #16 brad 

Step 6. Apply finish to the base, ss, and drawers 
Remember—no finish on the drawer backs. Now, attach 
the back to the dresser. 

Note: To maintain the cedar scent, take the drawer 
every spring and lightly sand the backs with 220-grit 
paper. A coat of paste wax every year or so will maintain the 
natural beauty of the dresser's exterior. 

Rob Cook, a freelance journalist and woodworker, lives with his family 
in Martinez, California. 
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WHICH IS BETTER? —> 
Add a "Touch of Class” 10 your 
home. 
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h Trestle Table (Rea! Springs) 


Wooden-Hinged Fly Box 
continued from page 43 

Step 3. Wipe on a liberal coat of water-resistant oil fin- 
ish. (I used Waterlox Transparent.) Use a small brush to 
apply finish to the interior of the box. After the finish has 
penetrated for 20 minutes, wipe off any excess, and allow 
it to dry overnight. 

Step 4. Scuff-sand the finish using 400-grit silicon 
carbide paper. Then, remove the dust with a tack cloth 
and apply a light second coat of finish. Allow this coat to 
dry overnight without wiping off the excess. Rub the 
dried finish with synthetic wool and then apply a paste 
wax. If you'd prefer a higher sheen, skip the wax and 
apply additional coats of finish, scuff-sanding between 
coats. Leave the box open to the air for a week to allow 
all traces of finish odor to dissipate before storing your 
favorite flies. 3) 





Project design: Craig Brown 
Lead photo: Studio Alex 
Other photos: By the author 
Illustrations: Cad Art 
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NEED WOODEN SPOKE WHEELS? 
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Factory Direct Sale 
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TOOLS/EQUIPMENT 

JOINT A-BIL 1 edge join my glued up pro- 
jects with a $135.00 jointer with perfect results 
(length and thickness of stock) and you will too - 
ARANTEED. Free information. Gudeman 
Enterprises, Box 126-WJ, Goodfield, IL 61742; 
309-965-2183 
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> CLASSIFIEDS 





GLUES/ADHESIVES 

HIDE GLUE, all grades including wood sizing and 
glass chipping. Bjorn Industries, Inc., 551 King 
Edward Road, Charlotte, NC 28211; 704-364-1186. 





HARDWARE 

HORTON BRASSES: High quality authentic 
reproduction furniture hardware. Always in stock 
Brass, wood, iron. Manufactured in Connecticut. 
Catalog: $4. Nooks Hill Road, Dept. WJ, 
Cromwell, CT 06416; 203-635-4400. 








PLANS/KITS 

PLANS TO build 700+ tools, machines & acces- 
sories for your wood and metal shop. Catalog $1 
Wood-Met WWJ, 3314 W. Shoff Cir., Peoria, IL 
61604-5964. 
ADVANCED SCROLL SAW PATTERNS. Send $1 
for Brochure fretwork shelves, clocks, toys, 
mirrors. NELSON DESIGNS, Box 422, Dublin, 
NH 03444-0422. 
40 PLANS for crafts or gifts. Adirondock chair, 














benches, birdhouses, cabinet, doghouse, picnic table, 






Check or money order 56.95 

erns, PO Box 13186, 
Green Bay, WI. 54307. 
DISPLAY YOUR Golf Ball Collection. Simple 
plans for 19x27 wall cabinet. 56 ball capacity 
$8.00, D.R.U. Engineering, 8428 Annsbury. 
Shelby Township, МІ 48316. 
NEW CRADLE PLANS! Heirloom quality 
traditional and contemporary cradle plans. $12.95 
includes free rocking horse plans. Order c 
number WJ-CRADLES, $1.00, New Age Products, 
PO Box 794, Germantown, WI 53022. 














SOFTWARE/VIDEOS 
WOODWORKING INDEXES, software/printed = 
Locate information for better use of woodworking 
vines. Yearly updates. DOS, Windows, 

554.45, Printed, $24.95. brochure. 
WOODFIND, Вох 2703J, Lynnwood, МА 98036. 
SANDBLAST PHOTOS & ART INTO WOOD! 
Amazing new process, Complete how-to video. 31 
minutes. $19.95 +$3,00 S&H. VISA/MC/AMEX. 
Video University, 3501 N. Happy Hollow Road, 
Independence, MO 64058; 800-927-8444. 

















WOODEN PARTS/SUPPLIES 
CHAIR CANING and basketweaving supplies. 
Large selection weaving materials, shaker tape, 
books, handles, tools, ete. Retail. Wholesale 
Catalog $2. Royalwood Ltd., 517-WJ, Woodville 
Road, Mansfield, ОН 44907; 419-526-1630 





Clockworks and accessories, Howee's, Rt. 7, 
Box 633WJ, Joplin, МО 64801; 417-623-0656. 


LUMBER/VENEERS 

CATALPA BEAUTIFULLY grained kiln dried 
lumber. $1 for sample and details. PAC, 3505 32nd 
Street W., Bradenton, FL. 34205; 813-756-5754. 
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Refinish! Carvings, Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, 
Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 
SI for unique wholesale catalog. 
Van Dyke's, Dept. 83, Box 278, 
Woonsocket, $ 57385 





CLOCK PLANS/ 
SUPPLIES 

WOODEN GEARED clock you 
can build. Amazing classic 
timepiece! Easy plans! 

Free information 

Riggs Publications-D, Box 2983, 
Gardnerville, ХУ 89410, 







INSTRUCTION 
HOW TO BUILD 





Tf you have something to 
sell, or you're looking for 
something special, 

place your ad in the 


WOODWORKER'S 
Classified Section 


A solid value at an incredibly LOW COST, Contact 
Carmen Martin, Classified Advertising Manager, 








at (309) 679-5017, 








ASSEMBLY-TEMPLATE JIGS. 

Reduce time-increase profits. Produce professional 
results. Instructions, sketches, photos. Send $7.00. 
WOOD-N-THINGS, PO Box 138, 

Gas City, IN 46933, 





TOY PLANS/SUPPLIES 
WOODENTOY PARTS, patterns, kits, books. 
Catalog $1.00. Special offer: catalog and two 
patterns $4.00. Woodentoy, Box 40344-WWJ, 
Grand Junction, CO. 81504. 
MAKE ATTENTION-GRABBINC 
ACTION TOYS!!! ‘Thrilling "ey 
movements!!! Easy patterns! Details. f 
Pleasure Crafts, 75, RT2-1485, Mannford, 
OK 74044, 


















MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


PLANS/SUPPLIES 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT woods for dulcimers 
and other projects requiring high quality thin hard- 
woods. Precision milled and sanded, Cherry, 
walnut, maho; adauk, rosewood, purpleheart, 
bubinga, weng butternut, quartersawn 
spruce and W.R. cedar. Related hardware, strings 
and accessories also available. Instrument kits too! 
Catalog 51. Folkeraft Instruments, Box 807-W, 
Winsted, СТ 06098; 203-379-9857. 

FOLK HARP plans/kit now available. Request new 
brochure. Dragonwhispers Harps, РОВ 211, Mt. 
Laguna, СА 91948, Write/call 619-473-9010. 















STEEL BUILDINGS 

EEL BUILDING Manufacturer. Buy Factory 
Direct and save thousands. All sizes available, with 
casy do-it-yourself construction. From back yard 
shops to lange commercial applications. Call for 
free brochure. 1-800-526-1110. Global Steelmaster 
Buildings, Inc. 









BALANCING” 


CARVING PLANS/SUPPLIES 

CARVERS SUPPLY. Carousel horses, books, tools, 
cutouts. Kiln dried lumber, SASE 
Street W., Bradenton, FL 34205; 813-75 












BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

E ELLENT INCOME assembling simple 
wooderafls and more at home. Easy & fun! Program 
is guaranteed! Call: 1-800-377-6000 Ext. 6670. 
$200 DAILY Woodworking at home. Discover the 
ret of this unusual opportunity. Send stamp. 
Pine/WJ, 897-3 Mammoth, Manchester, 
NH 03104-4521. 
FREE INFORMATION! Allow the Government to 
finance your small business. Loans/Grants to 
$687,900, Call 24 hour, free recorded message: 
810-825-6700, Dept. 1226. 



























MISCELLANEOUS 

MOLDMAKING CASTING guidebooks. Complete 
techniques, sources. Rubber, resins, metals, more. 
Mold, duplicate, repair. Free information; 
Moldmaker, Box 16586(WJ7), Memphis, TN 
38186-0586. 

SPRA N SUEDE. Free brochure, sample 
enclosed. Inexpensive NEW MINI FLOCKER. 
DonJer Products, Пепе Court, Bldg. 8R, Bellemead, 
NJ 08502; 8 
POST OFFICE Box Bronze Doors: No. 1 $8.00, 
No. 2 $9.00, No. 3 $10.00. Add $1.00 cach ship- 
ping. S. Hubbert Woodcrafts, PO Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NC 28732. Orders only 800-920-0099. 






















For a free price list, send to 

„ Dept. WJ, PO Box 242, Harbour 
NF. Canada AOA 2M0; 709-596-1814. 
CABLE TV DESCRAMBLE| АП major brands. 
Have make/model used in your area when calling. 
1-800-327-3407. For a free catalog, write K.D. 
VIDEO, PO Box 2: i, Minneapolis, MN 
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| Raised Panel 


Doors. 


With Your 1/4" or 1/2" 
Router, Or With Your E 
1/2" or 3/4" Shaper. A 


Professional production quality bit makes it 








1/4" 5 





BP ғєпзрестис view OF PANEL DOOR 





(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 


hank Router 


? $69.95 





hanes a saltar Ея #1301 
A cds d a e mi 1/2" Shank Router #1302 $79.95 
| siles the panel raising bit with ball bearing 1/2" Shaper #303. $99.95 
[| guide makes the raised panel perfect every time! JLA UE OVEF 50.00! 
Jl ri ' "hdi! 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
; Жү: 
ROUTER BITS р 





DESCRIPTION (ALL 2 FLUTED) нак Ии 
ROUND OVER - 
ROUND OVER - 
ROUND OVER - 
ROUND OVER - 
ROUND OVER ~ 
ROUND OVER - 1/2" Radius. 
ROUND OVER - 1/4" Radius. 
ROUND OVER - 3/9" Radius. 
ROUND OVER - 12" Radius 
ROUND OVER - 3/4" Radius. 


1/8" Radius 
3/16" Radios. 
1/4" Radios. 


DESCRIPTION (ALL 2 FLUTED) 


MOLDING PLANES 
eL 


1-58" C.L. 
"eL 
111/16" C.L. 







CARBIDE TIPPED 
Two Flute 


EX a 















e 


М 





(For making matching rails and stilos in raised panel doors, 


et.) Works with stock from 11/16" to 7/8". 
RAISED PANEL ROUTE 


CARBIDE TIPPED 
52" Largo Diametor (1/4" Shank) | 
*3-1/2" Largo Diameter (1/2" Shan) — fl 
4-5/8" Large Diameter (Shaper) 


ION 





SHIPPING IN CON 


SHANK PRICE 
SIZE 





me 
ns 


mis 
Du 





BULL NOSE - 3/4" Diameter of Circle. 











TONGUE & GROOVE - Straight 
TONGUE & GROOVE - Straight 
TONGUE & GROOVE - Wedge 
TONGUE & GROOVE - Wedge 








STRAIGHT - 1/4" Diameter 
STRAIGHT - 3/8" Diameter 
STRAIGHT - 1/2" Diameter 
STRAIGHT - 3/4" Diameter 
STRAIGHT - 3/8" Diameter. 





FLUSH TRIM -3/8" Diameter -1"Cutting Length 
FLUSH TRIM -1/2" Diameter -t"Cuttíng Length 
FLUSH TRIM -1/2" Diameter -1-3/16"Cutting Length 


PATTERN / FLUSH TRIM -1/2 
PATTERN / FLUSH TRIM -3/4 
PATTERN / FLUSH TRIM -3/4" Diameter 





STRAIGHT - 1/2" Diameter 
STRAIGHT - 3/4" Diameter 





COVE - 1/4" Radius 
COVE - 3/8" Radius 
СОМЕ - 12" Radius 
COVE - 12" Radius. 





LOCKMITRE -7/8" Cutting Length 
LOCKMITRE -1-1/8" Cutting Length 


ROMAN OGEE - 5/32" Radius. 
ROMAN OGEE - 1/4" Radius 





OGEE RAISED PANEL -2" Large Diameter 
OGEE RAISED PANEL -2:3/4" Large Diameter 





ROMAN OGEE - 1/4" Radius 





SPIRAL UPCUT - 18" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT - 1/4" Diameler (solid carbide) 
‘SPIRAL UPCUT - 1/4" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT - 3/8" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT - 1/2" Diameter (solid carbide) 














CONTROL THE SPEED 
OF YOUR ROUTER 
ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES 
THE BEST RESULTS WITH THE. 
WOOD & BIT YOU ARE USING! 
+ Works with ol routers 3-1/4" HP 
or LESS- 120V 15 Amp 
«Fall horsepower and torque at cll speeds 


* Gives your router a feature only avilable 
on routers costing hundreds of dollars! 


Order Item #1304 ll 


5/32" Slot Cutt 
Plus 250 #20 Biscuit 
“Biscuit Je 
Instructional sheet included. 
Order Item #1385 


* PROPER. 
ADAPTER 
WILL BE 
‘SUPPLIED 


~~ FOR PERFECT HOLES 





ve Shank. 


with your Router’, 














Š 
“ә 


gut 











A tablesaw built 
with you i mind 


- 






LIMITED WARRANTY 


During the two years 

we spent designing our 
totally NEW 10" tablesaw, 
we asked woodworkers 

like yourself what features 
they wanted in a saw. 


This is what they told us. 





ppa 
1 














Quick-release precision Dust hood with 4” outlet is Totally enclosed, fan-cooled Heavy-duty push button 
JETFENCE® allows smooth, built-in for easy hook-up to motor. Quick-connect plug switch positioned for 
accurate adjustments on your collection system. requires no wiring; just plug convenience and safety. 
either side of blade. in male and female 

connectors. 





For the name of the 


N | Г n JET dealer nearest you, 
EQUIPMENT & TOOLS call 1-800-274-6848. 














